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FACTORY-FRESH ix 
the BURMESE JUNGLE 


4d very necessary luxury fer me is Tobacco, and since 
‘1 oniy smoke tobacco that is tobacco, I shall be glad 
if you will send me three (3) pounds of Barneys per 
VPP. I want 2 lbs. Barneys and 1 Ib. Punchbowle. 
{ find the latter makes an ideal smoke when out on 
inspection of work in the jungle, whereas the former is 
w very pleasing smoke in the bungalow. 
‘Being a ‘teak-wallah’ in a sorcly troubled land, a 
" satisfying and friendly smoke is a great been, and I 
“must say Barneys docs the necdful.” 


(The original letter can be inspected.) 


To the wild and distant places Barneys travels and 
arrives in factory-fresh condition. Barneys in its 
“EyverFresi” Tin opens out as sweet and fresh in the 
Burmese teak-forests as when it left its Newcastle 
Blending Kooms. 

No other Tobacco has won greater praise from the men 
who smoke it. Above you can read the latest tribute; 
this time from Burma, and typical of letters we have 
been reproducing for sixteen years from Barneys smokers 
all over the World. Weil has Barneys been called the 
“Empire's most-recommended Tobacco.” 












protection 
ensures that Barneys 
smokers . . . thousands of 
mules from Home, some- 
times hundreds of miles 
from the nearest source of 


supply . . . shall get their 
Tobacce in perfect smoking 
condition. Barneys in its 


“ EverFresn” Tin is good 
Tobacco kept good, always 
and everywhere. 


Barneys is medium, 
Punchbowle fitl/-strenyth, 
Parsons Pleasure mi/d. 
Each is available in the 
* EverPresn ” ‘Tin 
n J, 2 & 4 oz. sizes at 


1/2 the ounee 





Jehn Sinclair, Ltd., Bath Lane, Newcastle-cn-Tyre. 
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A POUND’S WORTH 
OF 
SUNSHINE 


doesn't mean much to you, but it means 
everything to poor children who would 
never see green fields and growing wild 
flowers but for your charity. £1 gives a 
poor child a fortnight’s holiday in the 
country. 


WILL YOU SEND JUST ONE POUND FOR THE 


CHILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS FUND 


to The Earl of Arran (Room 5), 
17 Buckingham Street, Strand, Londen, W.C..2. 











WE NEED YOUR MONEY FOR A SPLENDID CAUSE 
THE CARE OF YOUNG LIVES 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
‘“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


(FOUNDED 1843). 
Plead most earnestly for immediate funds, to feed, 
clothe and educate the 1,100 children in’ the 
various Homes and Traming Ship ‘ Arethusa.’’ 





Subscriptions and Donations show a heavy talling off. 
Please Help Us 
THE CHILDREN WILL THANK YOU 
164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 



































SOUTH AMERICA 


BY THE 


ROYAL MAIL 
PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
| SOUTHAMPTON & LIVERPOOL 








SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN 
PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 


For full particulars apply to: 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.f 
& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, B.C.3 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 
also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Soeuthampten 
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~ CONSCIENCES (3) 


| THE NATION 


|“ An Englishman’s word is his bond.” In so far 
as ihat statement is true, it bears witness to a 
| national standard of honour which has been built 
| up through the years and is the expression of a 
' conscience alive to truth and equity. 


There is nothing peculiarly English about this 
| standard—it is a universal law of right and wrong 
which is involved. There is something suggestive 
in the recollection that this standard has been 
ascribed to the English people just during the time 
when they have had their own incomparable 
| translation of the Holy Bible. 


If each nation had its conscience thus alive, most 
of the troubles of the world would be at an end. 


The British and Foreign Bible Society, by seeking 
to secure for all mankind the Scriptures in their 
native tongue, is working for this end. 


Will you take your part, that every nation may 
have “a conscience void of offence toward God 
and toward men”, 


Gifts will be gratefully received and acknowledged 
by the Secretaries, 


| BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 




















GET RID / 
your GOLD : 


AND SOVEREIGNS WHILE 
PRICES ARE STILL HIGH. 


l ( good Jewellery. i 


We pay Highest Prices for GOLD, SILVER, 

DIAMONDS, JEWELLERY, DENTAL PLATES, 

Antiques and Valuables. Highest London Price for 

SOVEREIGNS. Special Rates for Large Quantities. 

Forward per Registered Post or Registered Rail. 
Bank Notes by return. 


BENTLEY & CO., 


Bullion Dealers to the Banks, 


7a NEW BOND STREET, W.1. 


We have a Large Demand 
for Old English Silver and 

















If you have 
dry hair 


Your hairdresser will advise you to use a preparation 
containing oil to counteract the dryness which is often 
the forerunner of greyness and baldness. Rowland’s 
Macassar Oil has been famed over 139 years for its 
tonic properties. 
Of Chemists, Stores and 
Hairdressers—3/6, 7/. and 
10/6. 


Red for dark hair, 
for fair hair, 


Golden 














\ A. ROWLAND & SONS, LTD., 
22 Laystall Street, Rosebery Avenue, Londen, E.C. 2. 











FERRANTI 
INTRODUCE A 
SENSATIONAL 








SEE AND HEAR IT AT STAND 


RADIO EXHIBITION 
OLYMPIA, AUG. 19—27 
Here at last is the set that thousands of 
listeners have been seeking! The set that 
brings wireless reception abreast of modern 
broadcasting conditions. More sensitive, more 
selective, more realistic in reproduction. Now 
you can make the most of home and foreign 
programmes. Each station separate and dis- 
tinct, without a trace of overlap. Among 
the many developments is Tone Control, a 
new device that gives amazing fidelity and 
intimacy to both music and speech. 


78 


The FERRANTI 7-valve Super-Heterodyne is an 
all-mains receiver (for A.C. current)— you 
simply plug in and listen. See it to-day—hear 
it to-night! Any good Wireless Dealer will 
arrange a free demonstration in your own 
home. Made throughout at the famous 
FERRANTI factory in Lancashire. 


[gERRANT 


7-VALVE SUPER-HETERODYNE CONSOLETTE 


ALL MAINS « MOVING COIL SPEAKER « MULTI MU VALVES 


e BAND-PASS TUNING *« GRAMOPHONE PICK-UP 
for Ulustrated literature write to ectseatine 
FERRANTI LTO., HOLLINWOOD, LANCASHIRE 424DOWNG 
or Bush House, London, W.C.2, 12 MONTHLY 
re Payments of 386 
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“MCORFIELDS' 
-£€ for £ offer 


HE. offer made by King Edward’s 

Hospital Fund on _ behalf of an 
anonymous donor ends 31st July. 
Only one week left and £1,850 still needed if 
the full amount of £6,000 is to be claimed. 
At 8.45 p.m. from all B.B.C. Stations on 
Sunday, 24th July, Christopher Stone will 
give full details. 


WILL YOU 


Moorfields’ Eye 
Hospital 


PLEASE LISTEN ? 


City Road 
London, E.C.1 
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Do you find shaving a bore? Does it 
waste your time and leave your face 
with a cold, raw feeling, sore and 
irritated ? Next week, you can shave 
quickly, comfortably and cleanly with 
the new shave aid. The bland, 
creamy lather of Parke-Davis Shaving 
Cream instead of increasing the 
sensitiveness of the skin soothes it 
and also softens the beard so that 
it yields willingly to the razor: you 
shave well as well as comfortably. 





* + * * 


Hf you'd like a seven day sample tube with further 
particulars we will send one gratis if you write a postcard 
to Euthymol, 50 Beak Street, London, W.1, mentioning 
this paper. Alternatively you can obtain a large tube 
for 1/6 from your chemist. 











—_——__ 


Musings of a Mineral Water 
Manufacturer. 





No. 149. 
RELATIVITY 


Some few years ago it was our privilege to attend 
morning service at Christ Church Cathedral, Oxford, 
The singing of the Creed of St. Athanasius was 
extremely beautiful, but when, instead of attending 
to the rest of the service as we should have, we 
carefully read over this Creed—one seldom hears it 
in the Church of Ireland—we could make neither 
head nor tail of it. A very learned sermon on it 
only made confusion worse confounded. But when 





walking back to our hotel for lunch it occurred to |& 


us that this Creed may have meant something very 
definite to certain persons at the time it was 
written—as much as the theory of Relativity means 
to a few persons to-day. How many really under- 
stand the theory of Relativity ? Half a dozen in 
the whole world? And can any of these explain 
it to the layman ? 


The nearest that our poor 


Soe 


brains can compass is Mr. Austin Hopkinson’s | 


suggestion that Relativity means that Truth is , 


outside the universe to us who are of it, and there. | 
fore Truth can only reach us ab _ extra, 


and |f 


accordingly can only be imparted to us by Someone | 


partly human partly divine, thereby confirming 
the churches. 


The biologist Haldane suggests that | 


not only is the universe around us queerer than we 


suppose but queerer than we can suppose, and the 
astronomer Jeans doubts whether we shall ever 
properly understand the realities . . . 
be so fundamental as to be beyond the grasp 
of the human mind. 


Now we “ live in a scientific age,” and what has | 


ho 


it brought us to? 


| 
a 
‘g 


which may © 


be 


Shortly, to men starving ina 7 


world full of food. A wholehearted and sustained he 


concentration on the things which are seen has 


brought us to financial as well as to spiritual & 


bankruptey ; suggesting that the commandment | 


to seek first the Kingdom of Heaven and that § 


> 


sufficient of ‘“ these things’ would follow there- 


from was not entirely silly, and that Socrates was | 
not wholly in error when he said that virtue did not 


come from money but that from virtue came | 
money and every other good of man public and | 
private. 

The last Dark Age is attributed by some to the 
best minds of that time concentrating too much | 


on the other world, and it is not impossible that § 


we may be entering a new Dark Age by too much | 
concentration on this one. 





W. A. ROSS AND SONS, LIMITED, 
Belfast, Ireland. 
Makers of Ginger Ale, Tonic Water, Lemonade, Ginger 
Soda Water, and Lime Juice 
Cordial, for more than half a century. 


Beer, Lemon Squash, 
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News of the Week 


HINGS have been going from bad to worse in 
Germany since the Reich Government, as a 
concession to the Nazis, rescinded the ban on the wearing 
of uniforms. Last Sunday’s rioting at Altona, with 
its tale of 17 killed and some 80 injured, gave the 
Chancellor some semblance of excuse for the coup he 
brought off on Wednesday on the ground that the 
Prussian Government was not maintaining public order. 
The official excuse, danger from the Communists, is 
transparent enough. Dr. Braun and Herr Severing could 
not be displaced for failing to deal firmly with Nazis. 
It has always to be remembered that the von Papen 
administration considers itself, and rightly, the last 
defence against a Hitler Government. In Prussia the 
deadlock that has prevailed since the elections in April 
could not continue indefinitely. The old Socialist-Centre 
administration has been carrying on without a majority 
in the Diet, and even when Dr. Briining was Chancellor 
the appointment of a Reich Commissioner to govern 
Prussia was expected. As things were, if once the Nazis 
could snatch a chance majority in the Diet, as they 
might if the Communists chose to support them on one 
Secasion for wrecking purposes, they could establish 
themselves in power constitutionally and so gain control 
of the whole Prussian police force. Herr von Papen 
has at any rate forestalled that, and though his 








immediate emergency decrees, suspending liberty of the 
Press and of public meetings, and authorizing the search 
of private houses and the opening of private correspond- 
ence, are drastic enough for a revolutionary crisis, it is 
distinctly better to have the Reich Government in charge 
in Prussia than Herr Hitler. 
* * * * 

Bits of Disarmament 

In deciding to adjourn, the Disarmament Conference 
has at any rate decided something. The measure of 
agreement recorded is deplorably inadequate. Qualitative 
disarmament, and the Hoover proposals embodying 
it, have fared badly. There is to be no abolition 
of bombing acroplanes or of tanks, and the limit 
to be set for heavy guns is not defined. Chemical 
and bacteriological warfare is to be banned, and rules 
governing the use of acroplanes in war are to be framed. 
That may be of some value, though there were perfectly 
explicit rules governing the use of submarines in force 
before 1914. But paper regulations are not disarmament. 
For the rest, the principles in the Preparatory Com- 
mission’s draft convention regarding limitation of the 
size and numbers of military aeroplanes have been 
approved, and there is a vague reference to the inter- 
national control of some types of civil machines. Other 
draft convention proposals now accepted in principle include 
some form of budgetary limitation, limitation of military 
effectives, and the creation of a Permanent Disarmament 
Commission. In such matters as tanks and bombing 
planes the British view has clearly prevailed against 
Mr. Hoover’s desire for complete abolition. For the 
exiguity of the harvest garnered the British Government 
must bear full responsibility. If Sir John Simon had 
been able to back Mr. Hoover wholeheartedly, the result 
might have been very different. 

* * ~ * 

Signor Mussolini Reconstructs 

The ways of Signor Mussolini are past finding out and 
no better explanation for the wholesale reconstitution 
of his Cabinet is forthcoming than a belief in the advan- 
tages of change and a desire to give new men a chance. 
The disappearance of Signor Grandi from the Foreign 
Oflice is profoundly to be regretted. He was the one 
Italian to make himself felt in the international field 
since the War, and his courage, moderation and sound 


sense have been increasingly conspicuous at Geneva 
and other international conferences. He has, indeed, 


clearly been too moderate for many Fascists at home 
and that is no doubt one factor in his supersession. 
But there may well be another factor, at which The 
Times Rome correspondent hints broadly. At Geneva 
within the last month there have been prolonged private 
conversations between British, French and American 
delegates, from which Italy was excluded. At Lausanne 
an Anglo-French agreement was concluded of which 
Italy knew nothing till it was announced to all the 
world. It is not surprising if that has worked to the 
detriment of the Italian delegate thus relegated to an 
ante-chamber. 
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Good Omens at Ottawa 

The Imperial Conference is now in session at Ottawa, 
though its opening ceremony fell too late for comment 
here. Regarding its prospects generally . reasonable 
confidence is justified. The Canadian Prime Minister has 
the strongest personal reasons for desiring to make the 
Conference a success and what Canada has to suffer from 
United States tariffs is enough in itself to drive her, if she 
needed any driving, into the arms of this country. The 
announcement of an iron and steel agreement on the eve 
of the Conference holds out the hope of other commercial 
accords beneficial to both countries. But iron and steel, 
where the competition is between the United States and 
the British product, is on quite a different footing from 
textiles, where the Canadian manufacturer is standing 
out for the maintenance of effective protection against 
British goods as much as foreign. Canada’s desires in 
the way of a wheat quota have not yet been formulated, 
but nothing this country can offer, short of a preference 
that would send up the price of bread, is likely to help her 
much. Altogether the Ottawa Conference opens with all 
the main omens _ favourable. The Commonwealth 
promises to be knit together by new intangible ties, 
whatever visible bonds it may forge or fail to forge. 

* * * * 

The Manchurian Outlook 

Lord Lytton’s illness should not greatly retard the 
completion of his Commission’s labours. He and _ his 
fellow-members have reached China from Japan, and 
after certain final investigations will proceed to draft 
their report, which should reach Geneva in time to be 
considered by the coming Assembly—postponed, inciden- 
tally, till September 26th, in view of the prolonga- 
tion of the Disarmament Conference. The prospects 
are extremely disquieting, for everything goes to indicate 
that Japan will refuse her assent to any arrangement 
which would interfere with the status Manchukuo 
(formerly Manchuria) now holds as nominally an inde- 
pendent State but virtually a fief of Japan, with the 
history of Korea before its eyes as an object-lesson. 
Neither the League of Nations nor the United States 
can tolerate that, and they will have to decide how far 
to carry the expression of their disapproval. Meanwhile 
the constant interference with Chinese Maritime Customs 
officials, British, Norwegian and others, in Manchuria, 
apparently at Japanese instigation, may lead to scrious 
complications long before the Lytton Commission reports. 

* * * * 


A Mysterious Pact 

What was first called the Anglo-French agreement, 
but now demands some wider name, though no one quite 
knows how wide, continues to awaken more perplexity 
than enthusiasm. Germany is still hesitating whether to 
adhere to it and the German chargé d'affaires in London, on 
seeking the elucidation of certain points at the Foreign 
Office, appears to have failed to get the enlightenment he 
wanted. It is a literal fact that nearly a fortnight after 
the agreement was framed there is no general accord as to 
what it means. If it was to bring into being a kind of 
informal association of the Lausanne Powers to discuss 
together other questions “ of similar origin,” @.e., other 
questions arising out of the Treaty of Versailles, that is 
intelligible and may be serviceable, though it is surprising 
that France should have agreed to open the door to 
debates on such matters as Germany’s eastern frontier. 
If it is something to which any State in Europe is free to 
adhere, then it simply, and quite unnecessarily, duplicates 
the League of Nations’ European Committee. But the 
first thing is to know what it does mean. So far M. 
Herriot has said it means one thing, only for British 


—— 


official quarters to deny that promptly, and no one ey 
has even ventured an interpretation. 
* * + * 
Lord Irwin’s Appointment 
By appointing Lord Irwin President of the Board ¢ 
Education the Prime Minister has materially strengthene 
his Cabinet. At the same time—and this no doubt supplies 
the main raison d’étre for his choice—he has materially 
strengthened that section of the Cabinet which thinks a 
he himself does regarding India. As a former Minister fy 
Education Lord Irwin can be counted on to discharge 
the immediate tasks of his oflice with complete elfliciency. 


and his presence in the Cabinet will be an immense rp. 


assurance to everyone who attaches importance to th 
faithful and punctual execution by the Government of it; 
declared Indian policy. It should, moreover, go far ty 
restore the confidence of the Indian Liberal leaders who, 
very unfortunately have taken such strong exception 
to the new procedure announced by Sir Samuel Hoare, 
The appointment of a Conservative to succeed Sir Donali 
Maclean, of course, upsets the political balance in the 
Cabinet, but no Liberal who accepted office to-day couli 
claim to be representing anyone but himself, and if the 


vacant post had to be filled by a Conservative mos 7 
Liberals would no doubt rather see Lord Irwin in it than © 


anyoneelse. The return ofthe ex-Viceroy to active politica, 
work is an unqualified gain to the public life of th 


country. 
# * * * 


Harnessing the St. Lawrence 


A treaty embodying the agreement between Canad 
and the United States over the huge St. Lawrene § 
Waterway plan was signed in Washington on Monday, 


marking, as President Hoover said, another step forwan 
in the greatest internal improvement yet undertaken m 
the North American continent. The design is to provide 
a 27-ft. deep waterway to the Great Lakes, thu 
admitting all ocean-going steamers except the largest 
to the inland ports as far west as Wisconsin and 
Minnesota. The effect upon the life of the entir 
Middle West, with the provision of immense reserves 
of hydro-electric power, must be incalculable. The 
treaty deals with the international section of the St. 
Lawrence—that is, the river as constituting for 115 mile 
the frontier between Ontario and New York State, 
A Central Commission, upon which the two countries ar 
to have equal representation, will undertake the rive 
works, the cost being borne by the United States, 
and each country will build itself a navigation canal 
at its own cost. The scheme has_ been fought 
for many years by the great interests on both sides, 
especially by the railroads, by Montreal and _ other 
important centres, and it is fully realized that the battle 
will be continued in the United: States Senate. 
its eventual triumph is certain, and the final consumma- 
tion of the long-drawn negotiations reflects high credit 


on the Governments of both countries. 
* * * * 


Speeding Up 

In the past week Mr. Kaye Don has driven a motor 
boat faster than one has ever been driven before, the 
London and North Eastern Railway has knocked some- 
thing over a quarter of an hour off the run from London 
to Edinburgh, and the L.M.S. covered the distance 


between London and Liverpool, and London and 
Manchester, in a few odd minutes less than usual. Every 


day, therefore, several hundred human beings whom 
business or pleasure may take in those particular direc 
tions will spend between them some thousands of minutes 
less than formerly in the train. It is encouraging to 
hope that they will somehow or other be more profitably 
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> cht HF employed and everyone be much ‘the better for the 
railways’ enterprise in acceleration, The resolve of 
railway managements to keep going from good to better 
is worthy of all praise. Yet how long is it since we were 
rd of & allperfectly content to jog down the Strand in a horse-’bus ? 
dened * * * * 
pplis FF Reflation in America 
rially If the granting of vast loans to private enterprise can 
ks a MH foster employment, the United States Congress, which 
er for H ended its session last Saturday, has done much to end the 
harge trade depression that has thrown America, and the world, 
iency, J out of gear. Undeterred by an enormous Budget deficit 
se re. | of at least £600,000,000, Congress authorized the Federal 
© th Government to lend £900,000,000 to the Reconstruction 


of it: § Finance Corporation and other bodies so as to expand 
far ty ® both currency and credit. The intention is to restore 
who, & confidence in trade and industry and thus provide work 
»ption ; for the 10,000,000 persons who are unemployed and 
Toare, MH destitute. America is incomparably rich in natural 
jonald # resources and has an abundance of capable business men. 
n the @ With the lavish State aid now available, her traders, 
coull ® manufacturers and farmers should be able to shake’ off 
if th © the doubts and fears that have troubled them for the last 
two or three years and inaugurate a new period of pro- 
© sperity. If they fail the faith of the inflationists will be 
litical F badly shaken. 
of the q 





* * * * 
Legal Reforms 
The Lord Chancellor has done something to simplify 
© legal procedure by his new rules and he promised, in his 
anata Mansion House speech last week, to go further in reform- 
rene § 





ing the practice of the law. The right of appeal, too often 
nday, F abused by those who take advantage of the many oppor- 


rwari | tunities which now exist, may be restricted by a Bill now 
en oh , in course of preparation. It is especially welcome news 
rovide | that a Bill for the reform of procedure in cases against 
thus the Crown has been drafted and only awaits official 
arget | approval. Ever since the case of De Keyser’s Hotel 
1 and shocked the public with its revelation of the lengths to 
entir § which unwise civil servants would push the prerogative 
serve of the Crown—amounting in that case to confiscation of 
The § private property—it has been evident that the depart- 
ie St. ments must somehow be brought within the ordinary 
miles § compass of the law. It is absurd that any departmental 
State, § chief who has a difference with a private firm or person 
ies are § Over a contract should pose as the mediaeval king against 
rive [© Whose actions the ordinary citizen had no redress. Pro- 
states, cedure by Petition of Right is clumsy and anomalous. 
canal § Lord Sankey is assured of general support if he will give 
fought § effect to the main findings of the recent Committee on this 
sides F important subject. 
other 
battk | A Railway Sales Manager 
Butf. The London Midland and Scottish railway has taken 
imme |. long step forward in modernization by appointing a 
credit | Chief commercial manager who is to deal with the public 
Fin respect of both passenger and goods traffic. This 
) oficial will, in effect, be the company’s sales manager, 
‘ Whose business it will be to get as much custom as 
notor # Possible and to see that his customers are satisfied. The 
c, the Btailway companies have for some years past shown 
some § ©Ommendable enterprise in their advertisements of all 
ondon kinds. But their selling organization is far inferior to 
stance their publicity department, probably because it has not 
, andpbeen separated from the operating section while goods 
Every 22d passengers have been entrusted to separate staffs. 
whom the L.M.S. decision sweeps away this old-fashioned 
direc System and sets up a commercial manager to sell what 
Linutes the railway has to offer and an operating manager to 
ing to@S'pervise the working of the traffic. The change should 
fitably benefit both the railv yay company and the public, 


* * 









Higher Buildings 

The London County Council has acted reasonably in 
deciding on Monday to raise the maximum height of 
trade buildings from eighty to 100 feet. Large business 
firms and architects have long pleaded for liberty to 
build higher, such as they enjoy elsewhere in England. 
The old maximum was defensible, they said, in the past, 
but modern methods of fireproof steel and concrete 
construction have made it obsolete. With ground 
rents and rates at their present level, it is imperatively 
necessary to get as much floor space as possible on a 
given site, and this means higher buildings. A few 
special exceptions to the rule have already been admitted, 
and there seems no reason why the extra twenty feet of 
height should not be allowed for all large trade buildings. 
There need be no fear of skyscrapers of the American 
type, for the simple reason that the London soil does not 
provide a secure foundation for ordinary buildings 
much exceeding 100 or 120 feet, without extremely 
expensive concrete rafts and piles. But it has to be 
remembered that the London street is too 
narrow to be lined with very lofty buildings. Victoria 
Street is a case in point. 


average 


* 2 ok * 


A Great Ambassador 

As a devoted student of English life and letters and as 
an interpreter between France and the English-speaking 
peoples, M. Jusserand, who died on Monday, will be 
widely and deeply regretted. After long service in the 
French Foreign Office, he went as Ambassador to 
Washington in 1903 and remained there till 1925. It is 
safe to say that no foreign diplomat, not even Lord Bryce, 
enjoyed greater popularity in America than M. Jusserand, 
and his exceptional knowledge of men and affairs was 
unquestionably of immense service to the Allies in the 
critical years of the War. He helped, indirectly but none 
the less surely, to promote good relations between 
America and England by his scholarly and attractive 
books on English literature, of which he was a lifelong 
student. On Chaucer and Shakespeare, Fielding and 
Smollett, he wrote with rare knowledge and distinction. 
And there is no more accurate or delightful picture of 
bygone England than M. Jusserand presented in his 
English Wayfaring Life in the Middle Ages. It is to be 
noted, too, that M. Jusserand’s example led many 
younger French scholars to study English literature, to 
the profit of both peoples. 

* * * * 


A Soldier Statesman 

If to one generation Field-Marshal Lord Plumer is 
Plumer of Messines to another he will always be Plumer 
of Mafeking. There was nothing in the Great War 
like the sieges of Ladysmith and Mafeking, and no 
parallel to the strain of waiting for news of Buller’s 
advance or Plumer’s. Colonel Plumer gave the English 
language a new word, for it was his relief of Baden- 
Powell, most fitly a pall-bearer at his funeral, that set 
London Mafficking that unforgettable night. As a 
civil administrator in Malta and Palestine Lord Plumer 
served his country as conscientiously and ably as he had 
through his long military career. An appreciation of 
his work in that sphere appears on a later page. 

* * * * 

Bank Rate 2 per cent., changed from 2} per cent. on 
June 30th, 1932. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
101% ; on Wednesday week, 101 j, ; a year ago, 1033. Funding 
Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 1073; on Wednesday 
week, 1083; a year ago, 943. Conversion Loan (3} per 
cent.) was on Wednesday 99; on Wednesday week, 98§ ; 
a year ago, 82}. 
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The Conflict With Ireland 


+ pes of the members of the family of nations gathered 
. at Ottawa stand in a strange relationship to 
one another to-day. Great Britain, on July 15th, just 
six days before the Ottawa Conference opened, put 
into operation a measure, passed into law three days 


earlier, whereby duties of up to 100 per cent. ad valorem 
might be levied on all imports from Ireland. Duties of | 


20 per cent. are in fact being levied already on the principal 


imports. Ireland forthwith rushed through the Dail 
and Senate a_ retaliatory measure authorizing the 


Government to levy what duties might seem good to 
it on imports from Great Britain. A state of economic 
war, in short, exists between the two countries. The 
Trish cattle trade to this country has been almost brought 
to a standstill. The egg and butter trade is bound to 
suffer seriously. Coal exports from this country to 
Ireland will be sharply reduced, though for a variety 
of reasons Ireland will find it less simple than some of 
her leaders at present suppose to substitute German 
or Polish coal for British without involving her own 
industries in considerable expense and not inconsiderable 
dislocation. Whichever in the end is the harder hit— 
and it will almost inevitably be Ireland—both countries 
are bound to suffer materially, as all countries that 
engage in economic warfare invariably do. That the 
dispute over the land annuities (for the Oath question, 
over which the tension between the two countries began, 
is out of the way for eighteen months) ought never to have 
been allowed to drift into this impasse, least of all when 
an Imperial Conference was on the point of assembling, 
is common ground. The amount involved — some 
£5,000,000 a year when all the sums whose payment 
Mr. de Valera is questioning are added up—is not 
stupendous ; if the legality of the payments is regarded 
as indisputable by the one party, it is sharply disputed 
by the other; and there is an easy and obvious way, 
arbitration, of getting the whole thing peaceably settled. 
Yet Great Britain and Ireland are engaged in economic 
war, the only kind of war conceivable between two 
members of the British Commonwealth. 

Who is to blame for that ? In the main, unquestion- 
ably, Mr. de Valera. It is hardly going too far, indeed, 
to say that the Sinn Fein leader has been in the wrong 
from start to finish. His treatment of the Oath question, 
though that is not the immediate issue, had no shadow 
of justification. The manner in which he announced his 
intention to discontinue the payment of the annuities 
which Mr. Cosgrave’s Government had been making 
without complaint or question for years was intolerable. 
And his refusal to submit the dispute to a Commonwealth 
tribunal on the ground that in such a case the dice would 
be loaded against him would have been offensively 
provocative if it had not been so patently ridiculous. 
But it does not follow at all that because Mr. de Valera 
is in the wrong Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Thomas are 
necessarily in the right. Two disputants can both be 
wrong. The imperative need was to get what after all 
is a relatively trivial financial dispute settled and avoid 
at all costs the open warfare to which a complete break- 
down of statesmanship on both sides has led. If the Prime 
Minister could get the German reparations controversy 
cleared up it is hard to believe the only method with 
Mr. de Valera was to get a 100 per cent. tariff to 
bludgeon him with. For to what has the issue fined 
down? = Both are ready to arbitrate. The 
British Government was the first to propose that. All credit 
to it. Mr. de Valera will accept arbitration, but objects, 
for reasons it is impossible to take seriously, to a tribunal 


sides 


drawn entirely from the Empire. Mr. MacDong 


_will agree to nothing else, basing himself on the reco, 


mendations of the Imperial Conference of 1930, whig 
unquestionably strengthen the case of a Governme 
which itself desires an Imperial tribunal, but. certaigy 


‘do not preclude it from a wider range of choice if jy 


any reason it deems that advisable. ‘There, for the 
moment, the proposal for arbitration stands _blocksf 
A week ago the discussion took another tum, | 


4 





proposal by the Irish Labour leader, Mr. Norton, open 


up new _ possibilities, 


and Mr de Valera came jf) 


London to explore with Mr. MacDonald the idea of; 
conciliation board of four members, two British ay 


‘two Irish, to go into the whole disputed issue in detall 


E 


and bring in findings which would not in themsely 


be binding, as findings of conciliation boards never anf 
but which, if the conciliators reached agreement, couli™ 


‘not fail to provide a basis of settlement. That propos 


Mr. MacDonald rejected unless the annuity payment) 
due in June were first paid over to the British Goven.7 
ment, on the understanding that they would be handel E 
back if the final settlement were in Ireland’s favour pe 


Such, at least, is the conclusion to be drawn from th) 
British communiqué—a monument of obscurity any 


bad draftsmanship—issued after the conversations wey 


over. If so it is a most unreasonable stipulation wp 


advance at such a_ crisis. into 
is not payment to the claimant. 


the sum in dispute in neutral hands. 


Payment 


Mr. de Valen} 


4 


Court 
It is the deposit if 


has already put the annuity payments in a specilp 


suspension account pending an arbitral decision, ailf 


it is incredible that the Prime Minister of this county) 


should have chosen economic war rather than conteth 


himself with that quite reasonable arrangement. 


But conciliation is very definitely a second-best metho q 
This is essentially and manifestly a case for arbitratia” 


Mr. de Valera is ready for arbitration, and has undertake 
to abide by the result. But he stipulates that th 












tribunal shall not be drawn exclusively from the Britiiy 
His reasons for that are complete) 


Commonwealth. 
unconvincing to an Englishman, but Irishmen, as partis 


to the dispute, have a right to their own opinions. Tht” 
Irish Government might be content with one foreig) 
That has not been mati 
It certainly could not ask for more than twiy 


member of a tribunal of five. 
clear. 
To demand that is stupid and uncalled for. But whats 


to be said of the statesmanship which, rather thal 
concede that, plunges two countries into an economit 
struggle which, quite apart from the material damagy 
it will do to both sides, must embitter the relations betwee 


them for years to come ? What harm would it do to any: 


elect ?. A simpler way still would be to put the whol 


dispute before that Court, for nothing is involved buf 


purely legal and financial questions. If the issue tume 
on any of the undefined and uncodified relationshijs 
which exist between members of the British Commo! 


wealth the position would be different, and the case foe 
But the Hage 


a Commonwealth tribunal decisive. 
Court could as properly settle this relatively triflii 
question between Great Britain and Ireland as it hi 
settled disputes between Great Britain and a Gre 


Power like France or a small State like Greece in th 


past.. However that may be, the conclusion of the whol 
matter is clear, It is the business of statesmen to settlé 








q 


one, what dangerous precedent would it create, to ag’ 
that Mr. de Valera might choose one or both of his tw 
nominees from among the judges of the Permaneiif 
Court, whom both Great Britain and Ireland helped tf 
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disputes, not to aggravate them. To be able to point 
to Mr. de Valera’s ineptitudes does not for a moment 
relieve British Ministers of their responsibility. More 
js expected of them than of him. It is said that Mr. de 
Valera is in reality out to break Treland’s ties with the 
Commonwealth. Quite possibly. But if so, why should 
Mr, MacDonald help him? To get the annuity question 
settled is to strike a weapon from the Irish leader’s 
hands. The precipitate imposition of the duties on Trish 
imports on July 15th was a profound mistake, There 


Emigration and 


AMPIRE trade and economic arrangements will of 

4 necessity absorb the attention of the delegates 
to Ottawa. As all the world recognizes, those are the 
yoverning purposes of this most important assemblage 
of the British Commonwealth. But behind all questions 
connected with commercial relations there lies the 
great matter of human relations—that is, the migration 
of the British peoples. The greatest commonwealth 
of nations known to history has grown and flourished 
jor one reason above all others—because, since the 
emergence of the pioneer colonies from their early and 
experimental stages, the vital streams have been kept 
flowing to and from the Mother Country. We have now 
to confront the momentous fact that, for the time being, 
the outward stream has ceased to flow, and it is quite 
certain that by the immense majority of our people 
the profound signiticance of this development has so 
far not been realized or even noted. 

The years immediately following the War were good 
for Kmpire migration. There were excellent reasons 
why this should have been so. Large numbers of ex- 
ollicers were encouraged to take advantage of the varied 
settlement. Government offers of 
assistance were attractive to voung men coming out of 
the Army. The voluntary agencies for the help of 
young women and families were active as never before. 
Naturally the statistics of emigration after 1919 do not 
compare With those of the expansive nineteenth century, 
but they were on the whole satisfactory. In 1926, for 
example, Australia received 44,000 immigrants from 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland. The average 
Canadian total during the ten years’ period was over 
40,000, and in 1929, the vear before the great depression, 
admitted 65,000. It estimated that if 
the Dominions were to develop over a period of years 
at an average rate comparable with that of the past, 
other conditions being unchanged, they might be able 
to absorb a net annual average of 90,000 British immi- 
Canada and Australia 40,000 each, New Zealand 


schemes for oversea 


Canada was 


grants 
10,000, 
But conditions are not unchanged. On the contrary, 
they have been transformed in a startling degree, and 
in 1932 the problem of emigration is one which, in 
character and complexity, bears no resemblance to 
the problem of the pre-War generation, and is so utterly 
unlike that of a century ago—when the Spectator was 
yiving its support to the famous schemes of Edward 
Wakefield— that we seem to be moving, as 
indeed we are, in a totally different British world. 


Gibbon 


Consider the bare, elementary facts as they stand 
Twelve years ago the United States entered 
upon its determined policy of restricting immigration 
hy statute and the quota, The British Dominions have 
followed this lead of restriction, though by other methods, 
Canada, since the beginning of the depression, has 
‘Hectually checked immigration by using the power of 
‘eto vested in the immigration oflicers on this side of the 


to-day, 


is no urgency about this issue. Time would work far 
more for appeasement than against it, in spite of 
Mr. de Valera’s wild words. Nothing could be more 
unfortunate than to enable the Irish leader to claim, 
with some truth, that Great Britain is invoking against 
Ireland a weapon it would never have dreamed of using 
against Canada. Wrongheaded as Mr. de Valera has 
been throughout, British Ministers must bear their 
full share of responsibility for the failure to reach an 
agreement on arbitration, 


the Dominions 


Atlantic. Three years ago the Scullin Government in 
Australia placed a ban upon all assisted immigration, 
and this in present circumstances is equivalent te 
something very near complete exclusion. We have, 
moreover, to take account of the steady homeward 
drift of unsuccessful migrants, together with the results 
of the policy, adopted by all the Dominions, of returning 
to the homeland certain numbers of people who have 
fallen upon the public charge or been condemned by the 
authorities, for one reason or another, as undesirable 
citizens, For the present the emigrant stream is 
dried up, and for the past year or two the total number 
of people returning to Britain from the Dominions has 
been considerably in excess of those going out. 

The larger issues of Empire settlement were surveyed 
by the Committee of Economic Advisory Council presided 
over by Lord Astor. Its report (Cmd. 4075) is the 
most admirable of recent documents on the subject, 
and it would have aroused much more public attention 
if at the time of its publication the Press had been less 
preoccupied with European affairs. The Astor Committee 
recognizes that as a long-distance policy emigration 
cannot play in the future of the British race any such 
part as that played in the Victorian age. But, it is 
argued, as a policy of the immediate future, related to 
existing conditions of industry and unemployment, 
the enterprise of selective emigration, which has been 
worked out by careful study and experience since the 
War, might well be of the highest value to Britain. 
But, unfortunately, there are other and very serious 


aspects of the matter to be considered. The Astor 
Committee, for example, calls attention to “a profound | 
disharmony ” between the cconomic conditions and 


needs of the Mother Country and those of the daughter 
nations. The present depression has fallen upon the 
Dominions with particular severity, and this means that 
until the upward movement has become undeniably 


strong every authority and agency connected with 
emigration must be content to mark time. And in 


addition there are permanent factors of the highest 
importance to be borne in mind. The Dominions are 
resolute in their adherence to the policy of limiting 
their population and regulating its constituent elements. 
They are markedly hostile to making room for industria! 
workers, being convinced by the facts of their own 
unemployment and the conditions prevailing among 
their urban communities that their industrial population 
must not be enlarged by immigration from the cities 
of Britain. On the other hand, they point out, the only 
immigrants of value are the men and the families familias 
with rural life and trained to work on the land. Such 
people grow steadily fewer in England, as in Scotland, 
while we have also to recognize the enormous changes 
wrought in the Dominions by mechanized agriculture 
and the latest developments of intensive cultivation, 
which largely reduce the demand for field labour. 
Again, from the Dominions’ point of view, the greatest 
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importance is attached to the character and ways of 
the British working-class, decply modified as it has 
been, in village and city alike, by schools and institutes, 
by social changes, recreation, and the easier conditions 
in which the entire population has for a full generation 
been enabled to share. In a word, the Britain we 
know to-day is a country that makes an astounding 
contrast to the Britain which peopled the Dominions 


throughout the great century of overseas expansion, 
The General of the Salvation Army, returning from 
a world tour this month, exclaimed that the Empire of 
Britain was so vast that it was absurd for anyone to 
speak or think of overpopulation. Of course it is, 
but the difficulty of distributing the Anglo-Saxon peoples 
within the bounds of the Commonwealth has nothing 
whatever to do with the great open spaces. 


Lord Plumer: The Soldier as Administrator 


rPXHERE is a popular superstition that high military 
distinction is a disqualification for civil employ- 
ment. The successful general, it is supposed, is 
necessarily arbitrary and dictatorial in character. His 
whole trainjng and experience have made him so; 
parade-ground discipline, prompt obedience to a shouted 
command, clicked heels and hands flying to the salute— 
those are the properties of his stage, the background 
against which his whole working life has been spent. 
How can such a man accommodate himself to the 
makeshifts of civil government? How can he stifle 
his traditions and assume a mental attitude wholly 
unfamiliar, learn to conciliate where he has been used 
to command, to persuade where he has been wont to 
compel ? Above all, how can he reconcile himself te the 
indirect methods of the civilian, to the circuitous paths 
that he has perforce to tread, to compromise and half- 
measure, to the eternal second-best of politics ? 

The Duke of Wellington is the stock example. The 
great captain of his age. the man who crushed Napoleon 
and liberated Europe, did he not dwindle down in later 
years into a commenplace and none too successful 
Minister of State? “ 1 have seen,” wrote Byron, 

“a Duke 
(No matter which) turn politician stupider, 
if that can well be, than his wooden look.” 

The taunts of a Whig satirist are not to be taken too 
seriously. But it must be remembered that Byron died 
eight years befere the passing of the first Reform Bill. 
He did not live to witness that great political crisis, 
in which the Duke (as some would have us believe) 
played his most disastrous and most ignominious part, 
in which his stubbornness and blind miscalculation of 
forees brought the nation within measurable distance 
of catastrephe. 

To come to more recent times. Readers of Lord 
Morley’s Recollections will remember the controversy 
which raged in the spring of 1910—and which it seemed 
to many of us that the writer was a little premature 
in revealing to the public—over the succession to the 
Indian Viecroyalty. Lord Minto’s term of office was 
nearing its end. Lord Kitchener, who had spent seven 
years in India as Commander-in-Chicf, was ambitious 
of succeeding him. He made no secret of his ambition. 
In conversation with Ministers he expressed his “ firm 
expectation ” of the appointment, and he expressed it 
(says Morley) “ with perfect frankness and even a sort 
of vehemence.” The Prime Minister was believed to be 
favourable, and in still more exalted quarters the atmo- 
sphere was “ almost torrid in the same direction.” But 
Morley clung resolutely to the old theory, and his deter- 
mined opposition carried the day. “ My whole point,” 
he wrote, “ was that the impression made on India by 
sending your greatest soldier to follow Reforms would 
make them leok a practical paradox.” 

There we have the doctrine—or the prejudice—in a 
nutshell. A soldicr to follow Reforms !—what could 
be more icengruous ? You might as well finish off a 
prayer-meeting with a bull-fight! Every soldicr—as all 


flebilis occidit. 


the world knows—is an out-and-out reactionary, an 
obscurantist, a sworn foe of “ popular aspirations ” of 
every kind! 

There is a good answer to all this. Many distinguished 
soldiers have in fact proved themselves admirable civil 
administrators : that is no more than the plain truth, 
Even Wellington’s political career has found stout 
defenders. He may have been an obstinate Tory, but 
he could recognize facts; he knew when it was necessary 
to give way. His famous maxim—that “the King’s 
Government must be carried on ”’—has been criticized 
as cynical, as displaying a woeful lack of political prin- 
ciple; but it is a maxim of substance none the less 
and carries a lesson of which, even to this day, we some- 
times need (and receive) a sharp reminder. Lord Kitchener, 
baulked of the Viccroyalty, proved afterwards in Egypt 
that he possessed administrative qualities of a high order, 
Among his successors in that diflicult post was Lon 
Allenby, another famous soldier who earned fresh laurels 
in civil life. In the same category must be placed Lord 
Plumer, whose recent death is mourned by Englishmen, 
and not only by Englishmen, all over the world. 

Of Lord Plumer it is difficult to speak, with the sense 
of bereavement still fresh upon us. Multis ille bonis 
The grave never closed upon a_ braver 
heart or a nobler spirit; nor could better example be 
cited to prove that the soldicr-turned-statesman need not 
be a man spoiled or a man misplaced. 
best soldierly qualities—courage, simplicity, straightfor- 
wardness, devotion to duty ; and it was just these qualities 
that he brought to bear, with such signal success, upon 
the task of civil administration. He had to face a dillicult 
and unpromising situation both in Malta and in Palestine; 
he left both countries when his term of office ended, 
amidst universal acclamations and secure in the respect 
and affection of the whole population. His methods, in 
both cases, were the same. He had to deal with people 
of much intellectual acumen, skilled in all the arts of 
rhetoric, of finesse, of political legerdemain. He never 
made the mistake of trying to outplay them at their 
own game; he was content to present to all alike the 
same solid front of good humour, firmness and fair dealing. 
His genuine kindness of heart won all men’s affection, 
just as his sterling qualities of courage and impartiality 
commanded their respect. People, as the saying goes, 
‘*knew where they were with him”; they knew that, 
in times of trouble, they could count on his sympathy 
and help, but they knew equally well that he would 
stand no nonsense. When he said No, he meant No. In 
Palestine many pleasant stories have gathered round his 
name. On one oceasion a deputation from a malcontent 
section waited upon him at Government House. ‘Their 
leader recited the list of grievances point by point ; but 
the High Commissioner remained unmoved, At length 
the spokesman played what he evidently regarded as 
his trump ecard. “If Your Excellency will not meet 
us over this,” he said, “ I cannot guarantee that order 
will be maintained.” The Field-Marshal looked his man 
in the face. “I should not dream of asking you to 
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wuarantee anything of the kind,” he replied slowly ; 
oy am responsible for the maintenance of order, and 
you may take it from me that it will be maintained.” 
It was. 

To hear Lord Plumer speak in public was in part to 
understand his influence. He was not an aceomplished 
orator in the conventional sense; but he had a fine 
resonant voice and there was a note of sincerity and 
high purpose about all his utterances that seldom failed 
to carry his audience off its feet. As a critical foreign 
Consul once put it, after an open-air ceremony at 
Jerusalem in the course of which many elaborate speeches 
had been delivered: ‘“ The others read their orations 
like professors in a class-room, but M7. le Maréehal spoke 
like a man accustomed to address his legions @ grand 
thédtre.’ Peace to his ashes; rt will be long before 
we look upon his like. 

“As no society in the world,” wrote Thackeray, “ is 
more agrecable than that of well-bred and well-informed 
military gentlemen, none is more insufferable than that 


> 


of military snobs.” The sentence does not ring altogether 
pleasantly in modern ears. We have ceased to talk 
about “ snobs”: we are not far from having ceased to 
talk about “ gentlemen.” We flatter ourselves, justly 
or otherwise, that we have outgrown sueh artificial 
distinctions and the social system on which they were 
based... Nevertheless there this much of truth in 
Thackeray’s dictum: the highest type of soldier has 
no superior in any walk of life. He has the qualities 
that command respect in all countries and among all 
peoples. To nothing are these qualities better adapted— 
assuming them to be of the highest: nothing short .of 
that will answer the purpose—than to the business of 
governing and in particular of governing subject races. 
They will ensure a ready obedience, a cheerful aeceptance 
of authority, which mere civilian virtues, however 
excellent of their kind, may struggle in vain to exact. 
“Send a great soldier to follow Reforms?” Yes, by 
all means; but there must be no mistake about the 
greatness, 


1S 


Save or Spend ?—Save 


By Lionet Roses. 


MOHE question whether it is better to save or to 

spend has long been one of the outstanding issues 
of economic controversy. It was the subject of acute 
dispute between Malthus and Ricardo, Throughout the 
century which has followed it has continually been 
debated. In the last few years, with the intensification 
of the world depression, this apparently academie dispute 
has been seen to have a quite fundamental significance for 
immediate political practice. Last weck, Mr. J. A. Hobson, 


, one of the most distinguished upholders of the under- 


consumption theory of the trade cycle, stated his case 
for more spending. In this article I want to try to show 
why some of us, while cordially recognizing Mr. Hobson’s 
great services to economics in other connexions, find 
it impossible to follow his lead on this particular issue. 

Before coming to the main issue there is one pomt 
on which the advocates of spending and the advocates 
of saving can come to a complete agreement. If saving 
is to be regarded as equivalent to hoarding it may be 
regarded as having effects which in many cases are 
highly detrimental. If to save is merely to abstain 
from spending on present consumption and to keep 
one’s money in a bag or on fixed deposit at a bank, 
then its effect on the economic system as a whole is 
deflationary and if it persists for a long time it may 
be harmful. 

But the real issue between those who urge more 
spending and those who oppose them is not concerned 
with the merits or demerits of saving as hoarding. It is 
concerned with the merits or demerits of saving con- 
ceived as spending on goods which serve the purposes 
of the future rather than the present, i.e, of saving 
conceived as investment. Is it better to spend here 
and now on ready consumption goods or to spend on goods 
which will only be ready later on or will only help to make 
goods which will be ready later on? Is it better to spend 
or to invest ? That is the real issue underlying all the 
more superficial aspects of the dispute im question. 

Now the answer which one gives to this question 


| depends in the last analysis on the view one holds with 


regard to the causes of trade depression. Mr. Hobson 
and those who think with him hold that depressions 
are due to a deficiency of demand for consumption 
goods. ‘Those of us who oppose this view, think that 
depressions are due to a failure of demand for producers’ 


goods, for the products of the constructional industries 
and the industries producing raw materials—that is, to 
a failure of the supply of saving to take up the supply 
of real capital coming forward. One view holds depres- 
sion to be due to under-consumption, the other to a 
deficiency of investment. 

The reasoning on which this latter view is founded 
is very intricate in detail. But the broad outlines are 
simple and are in complete harmony with experience. 
It is clear that saving, together with funds set aside 
for renewal and replacement, constitutes the main 
source of demand for the products of the constructional 
industries and the industries producing raw materials. 
New investment (capital extension) consists in large 
measure in the bringing into being of the various products 
of this group of trades. Now it is one of the main 
characteristics of this and other slumps that demand 
in this direction is slack. It is notorious that, even in 
the present depression, spending on consumption has 
remained remarkably high. (This is one of the reasons 
for the remarkable lag between retail and wholesale 
prices.) It is in the constructional trades and in the 
raw-material-producing centres that the depression 
has come with full force. It is surely not illegitimate 
to argue that nothing could be more conducive to 
industrial recovery than an increase of investment 
made possible by an increase of saving. 

I can perhaps best make apparent what seems to 
me the anomaly in the position of those who urge that 
recovery is to come through more spending by con- 
sidering an extreme example. Suppose that the heads 
of the various companies in this country were to be 
persuaded by Mr. Hobson and his followers that above 
all more spending on consumption goods was desirable. 
Suppose that to bring about this desirable end they 
decided to pay out their amortization funds—the sums 
they put aside for replacement and repair—as dividends 


or even as wages. What would be the result ? Clearly 
the retail trades would get more custom. But what 


about the trades that produced the machines and 
materials on which these moneys were usually expended ? 
Obviously they would not get the orders. If there 
were new capital about, it would go to trades making 
for consumption rather than trades making for con- 
structional purposes. The depression would be intensified 
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just where it is already most intense. The country would — as a borrower. I can sec no argument at all in favoy BR alone 
be living on its capital. of this. Quite apart from its effects on future budget, JR hush 

Now it is not clear whether there has. been an absolute — surely the mere announcement that the Governmen, to re 
consumption of capital in this country in the last few years — and the municipalities intended to resume the programm: 9 both 

though it is fairly certain that there has been in Central of extensive public works which they have only,» JB eggs 
Europe and probably in Germany. But the picture I recently relinquished, would have the immediate effeg JB three 
have given is not very far removed from reality. How of causing money rates to harden. Is this a resu 9 Ido: 
many companies are there which, in the last few years, have — which any one of us, whatever his views on the intricate J atroc 
not paid their dividends and sometimes even wages by and diflicult questions of general economic theory, Fe Such 


drawing on hidden reserves or by failing to replace their 
equipment at the usual rate? If this takes plaec. it means 
that savings, which otherwise would go to maintain 
demand for the products of the heavy industries, &e.. arc 
im fact being used to maintain consumption and while it 
persists there cannot be full industrial recovery. 

But if this is the case, then surely nothing would be 
mere desirable than a reduction of taxation due to a 
diminution of Government spending. There 
little doubt that in fact in recent years much taxation has 
only been paid by realizing previous accumulations of 
capital. The man who sells a little block of War loan to 
meet the increase in his Income Tax requirement is taking 
off the money market savings which otherwise might have 
gone into industrial investnient. And these funds which 
he hands over to the Government are, as Mr. Hobson 
argues, in Many cases immediately spent on ready con- 
sumption goods. It is exactly in this way that high taxa- 
tion leads to consumption of capital. And it is by remis- 
sion of taxation that the process would be arrested. 


can. be 


Similar considerations apply to Government spending 
not on subventions of various kinds which are immediately 
spent, but on various kinds of durable equipment. No 
doubt in this case the Government and the country is by 
that much durable equipment to the good. But the very 
fact that the money has been spent in this way has made 
things harder for private industry. It has maintained 
the price of the commodities it has bid for. Either 
directly or indirectly it has sustained the price of new 
capital in the money market. And in many cases it has 
subsidized direct competition with private enterprise 
competition which would not have been so severe had it 
not been for the Government’s expenditure. Onc has only 
to think of the position of the railways to see the sort of 
thing that IT have in mind. Their materials have been 
made more expensive, the rate at which they 
borrow has been higher, there has been more competition 
from other forms of transport than would have been 
the case had the Government not spent so lavishly on the 
road programme. Only by thoroughgoing public cco- 
nhomy can a situation of this sort be improved. 


could 


Mr. Hobson suggests that the remission of taxation 
due to government economies will lead to hoarding and 
general deflation. I cannot believe that this is a real 
danger. In the capitalistic world people do not hoard 
money for the fun of the thing. Hoarding is an act 

) which is punished by loss of interest. No doubt some 
little time must elapse before saving gets through to 
industrial investment. Guilt-edged securities rise first, 
then industrial bonds and debentures, then ordinary 
shares. By the time that has happened the process of 
new flotations can get going. Mr. Hobson’s argument 
that to remit taxation involves the damping down of 
industrial activity needs only to be earried one stage 
further for its extreme lack of plausibility to become 
manifest. Would Mr. Hobson be prepared to argve 
that to increase taxation at this juncture would accelerate 
industrial revival ? 

In conclusion, one word on Government borrowing. 
Mr. Hobson suggests that in order to increase the volume 
of spending the Government should enter the market 


could contemplate with equanimity at this critical stag No 













in the operation of conversion ?. Could anything be & pair | 
more prejudicial to the stability of the Budget? Coukt © with 
anything be more damaging to the prospects of industrial pecke 
recovery ? | steps) 
; hole ; 

The Confessions of a Bird fF" 

= 

Photographer oni 

: reasol 

By Anrnoxny Buxton some 
YORRESPONDENCE in The Times and other papers, | Inone 

4 partly from people with experience of bird photo F  seeme 
graphy and partly from people with little or none, prompls Fin the 
me to write down honestly all my disasters, so far as Peay (bough 
remember then. > again 
It is perfectly truce that bird photographers need FF to fea 
keeping in order, that nests are destroyed through undue FP An 
haste, through carelessness, through ignorance and sone F hide | 
times through bad luck ; but it is fair to say that itis — Iput 
mainly bird photography that has produced the reeeiit [the hi 
change in public opinion about bird protection, and has F havin, 
so vastiy increased the general interest in birds. Mor. F me ou 
over, no bird photographer can be accused of doing ham F but w 
purposely, for his bait is the healthy family of young bin |) harm: 
to which the parents must return with food, and any F refuse 
disaster to his subject means certain failure for him. He This 
js just as interested as the parents in the successful hateh F bearde 
and rearing of the brood. He is also in a unique position, 7 fear de 
never acquired before photography began, for seeing J Was me 
exactly what happens at the most exciting moment of a photog 
bird’s year. © afew1 
But to my confessions. First of all to the confession ol 7 there f 
the worst disaster I ever had and the most recent. Anet |) SHbly t 
of that rare bird the marsh-harrier (rare because of per | but Ta 
secution by gamekeepers and egg clutehers) was found inf May W 
the earliest stages of building, and a hide was advanced © ments. 
from 300 yards up to 10 feet--a process lasting over 4 | at poi 
month. All went well until a day when, owing to si F Bt a 
picion of a troop of jays who were hanging about close to Once 


the nest. 1 inspected the eggs and found the hen safely F 20 apy 
on one baby hatched and one of the other five egy | We pu 


chipped. The hen returned at once to the eggs, and f and. fe 
weather being fine, we determined to move up. the & parent: 
hide the remaining three feet and raise it three inche § they fl 
in order to obtain a better view of the nest over the That 
hedge. » that n: 
This was done later in the day, and from an obscrvatiot Every 
post 300 yards away we saw the cock return in confident Ff ought 
to the nest and remain perhaps two minutes. ‘The hen. be lear 
however, was circling about and seemed suspicious, al sudden 
we therefore retired to another observation post. som® approa 
800 yards from the nest. The hen then lit within about) time, 
20 yards of the nest, the cock still cireling round anf Wind-p 
apparently trying to persuade her that all was well. The If you} 


he left in the usual method of departure for his hunting ® sunstro 
expeditions when his wife had returned safely to her egg* Never | 
That departure persuaded us that we had somehow mist! obvious 
the hen’s flight of twenty yards, and that she had in fac say litt 
returned to her charges. We dared not look again at thgand my 


nest for fear of unnecessary disturbance, and we left thei disaster 
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‘avon: fe alone for the night.. We were wrong and so was -her 
dgets (husband, who had, I feel sure, believed that she was about 
Amen, | to return to the eggs. Next morning she was on, but 
anime fe both babies were dead, and none of the four remaining 
ly eggs was chipped. She had returned, but too late. For 
effeet three days more she sat, but the eggs never hatched. 
result |, donot feel free from blame, but it was, as it seems to me, 
‘rica | atrocious Juck both on us and on the father of the family. 
heory, |. Such are a woman's suspicions. 
stage Now they are nesting again, and the nest of another 
ag he pair has-been successfully filmed. 'To deal more shortly 
Coukl | with my other disasters. One—a middle spotted wood- 
ustrial FF pecker—was terrified by the hide (a tent on a pair of 
© steps) being blown by a violent storm across her nesting 
- hole; two golden orioles also deserted owing to gales. In 
- one case the bough to which the nest was hung was blown 
» against the ladder ; in the other, owing perhaps to faulty 
' construction, the hide flapped violently in the wind. The 
i‘ reason for this disaster has however always remained 
somewhat of a mystery, for the birds were extremely tame. 
per, | Inone instance some young Icterine warblers, whose parents 
photo. | seemed greatly to enjoy photography, were found dead 
ompis fin the nest, it is believed through sunstroke, for a few 
: Tea | boughs had been removed to let in more light. Here 
" again the cause is not certain, but disaster was not due 
need > to fear. 
unde COA nightingale which had become absolutely used to the 
sone. E hide left her babies to starve before photography began. 
t its | I put this down to rank stupidity on my part. I entered 
recent | the hide for half an hour alone without the precaution of 
id has | having a companion to let me in, depart, and return to let 
Mow- | me out. The birds were within a foot or two of the nest 
‘ham | but would not come on, and in half an hour I left, but the 
r binds | harm was done ; they never got over their suspicions and 
d any © Tefused to return. 
’ He @ This year I have photographed the nests of three 
hatch | bearded tits, and there is no more confidential little bird ; 
sition, fear does not seem to be part of its composition. There 
seeing J Was never the smallest difficulty about approaching or 
it of a | photographing the birds, but with the first pair we cleared 
a afew reeds above the nest. After this clearance was made 
sion of | there fell a downpour for thirty hours in succession. Pos- 
A net |. Sibly the babies would have been drowned in any event, 
of perf but Iam not satisfied that we were free from blame. We 
and in |. May well in some way have upset their waterproof arrange- 
ame i ments. For the other two nests, we made our clearances 
ver yf. &t points on the birds’ route of approach, and not at the 
© sux Best, and both reared their hearty broods. 
lose — Once a pair of goldfinches deserted their two young for 
safely | NO apparent reason during the process of photography. 
e eggs | We put nest and babies in a cage at the nursery window, 
. and, | and: fed them as best we could. Two days later the 
p the § parents returned and fed the babies at the cage until 
inches @& they flew. 
er th] That is the sum of disasters (the last can hardly be given 
that name) that were or that may have been due to me. 
vatioi | Every one of them was intensely painful ; some of them 
fidenct § Ought never to have occurred. What are the lessons to 
¢ hen, be learnt? I think they are these. Never dump a hide 
.s, and Suddenly close to a nest. Start it at a distance and let its 
some} approach be very slow. Don’t do anything at hatching 
about f time. Ensure, by ropes and other contrivances such as 
1d an’ Wind-proof hides, that no disaster occurs through gales. 
Ther If you have to clear for light, make some provision against 
unting§ Sunstroke and rain, and don’t clear more than you need. 
regs Never go into a hide without a companion to make an 
missel§ obvious departure and to relieve you when time is up. I 
in fact Say little or nothing of successes, both for the birds 
at thgand myself, except that their number far exceeds the 


t them 


disasters, 


Old Thames 


By Joun Beresrorp. 
N the Globe Encyclopaedia, published in 1879, in the 
article on London, you may read the following, 
among many proud boasts of the Capital’s greatness : 
“For the conveyance of the inhabitants, besides private 
carriages, 8,000 cabs and 1,500 omnibuses are in constant 
use. Hundreds of little steamers ply continually on the 
river.” © Cabs—taxi-cabs—omnibuses and trams have 
since then immensely multiplied. And the steamers— 
what of them ? 

The question can receive but an unsatisfactory and 
melancholy answer. Where, about half a century ago, 
hundreds were continually plying, one may to-day see an 
occasional steamer with trippers, or a motor-boat with 
some river police. It would be almost incredible, if it 
were not too plain a fact, that at a time when the streets 
of London are intolerably congested by traffic, and the 
trains and tubes are filled to suffocation, the noblest high- 
way in London is deserted. Surely it is high time for 
Londoners to wake up and realize their loss, not only in 
material convenience, but in the amenities of life ! 

Who, living, say, at Hammersmith, Chiswick, Kew or 
Richmond would stagger up the stairs of an omnibus, or 
sway in the train upon a strap, if he might take a seat in 
a comfortable motor-launch and accomplish his journey 
in beauty and peace? It may be that the day of large 
steamers has gone by: if so, has not the day of the lesser 
motor-launch arrived ? 

It is not, however, my purpose here to suggest the 
precise methods whereby River traffic should be revived. 
That is a question which must be solved by intelligent 
private enterprise. 

Let me rather open some windows into the Past, and 
ask the reader to look through them. After all, loss must 
be realized before it can be made good. The present 
generation has never really known the Thames. The 
older generation, our great-grandfathers and our great- 
great-grandfathers must speak, and explain to their 
descendants how much they have missed, and are 
missing. 

Let us go back first no further than the reign of 
Charles II. Count Grammont, in his Memoirs, has left an 
unforgetable description of those “ shows ” on the river 
in the 1660’s, which he said only the City of London could 
afford to the sightseer. He is describing the river as it 
flowed past the Palace of Whitehall—the Palace survives 
to-day only in the exquisite Banqueting Hall, now the 
United Services Museum, and in some internal portions 
of the Treasury—and how from the river-stairs of the 
Palace the Court used to embark to take the air on 
stifling summer days : 


“* An infinite Number of open Boats, full of the celebrated Beauties 
of the Court and City, attended the Barges in which were the Royal 
Family: And Collations, Musick, and Fireworks compleated the 
Entertainment. The Chevalier (Grammont himself) always made 
one of the Company; and generally added something of his own 
Invention, to heighten the Diversion by some surprising Stroke of 
Magnificence and Gallaritry. Sometimes, he had compleat Consorts 
of Voices and Instruments, which he privately sent for from Paris, 
and which struck up, on a sudden, in those courtly Cruizes.” 


Pepys estimated that on August 23rd, 1662, ten 
thousand boats and barges welcomed Catherine of 
Braganza when, as the Bride of Charles IT, she made her 
royal entry into London, voyaging under a canopied 
barge from Hampton Court. His Diary is filled almost 
daily with accounts of river journeys—when boats and 
barges occupied the place of our taxis and “buses. In 
almost the last entry, the entry for May 28th, 1669 (the 
Diary ends on May 31st) he tells how he and his wife and 
brother “‘ Spent the evening on the water, carrying our 
supper with us, as high as Chelsea; so home, making 
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sport with the Westerne bargees, and my wife and I 
singing, to my great content.” 

It would probably be undesirable, even if it were pos- 
sible, to put the clock back; but wise progress partly 
depends on, and consists in, conserving the best elements 
of the passing years, and there is clearly no reason why 
Londoners, even if they must endure the deafening roar 
of modern road traffic, should not soothe their nerves by 
hearing music where, mysteriously, it sounds best—upon 
the water. 

Throughout the eighteenth century the citizens of 
London well appreciated the use and beauty of their 
river; and not only the citizens. Parson Woodforde, 
just after his election to a Fellowship at New College, 
Oxford, on July 22nd, 1761, took a jaunt with three friends 
to London. . They started by coach from Oxford at five 
o’clock in the morning and reached Hyde Park Corner at 
tea-time. They then proceeded to the river, embarked in 
a boat, and visited the gaieties of Vauxhall, that per- 
manent eighteenth-century equivalent of our fleeting 
Earl’s Court Exhibitions, White Cities and Wembleys. 

Those who have followed with rapt interest the career 


and escapades of the agreeable William Hickey will recall _ 


how much of the innocent portion of a not very innocent 
youth was spent on the river. How he kept his boat at 
Roberts’ at Lambeth, what charming expeditions he 
went with the rich and benevolent Mr. Smith of Battersea 
—especially that delightful trip of April 20th to May 2nd, 
1768, on the ‘ Lovely Mary,’ a rather heavy sailer but 
“with capital accommodation, having a spacious cabin 
aft her whole width with sash windows astern.” Then 
there was that unparalleled rowing feat of June, 1768, 
in the rowing cutter for eight persons “ in which we made 
excursions on the Thames; wore very smart uniforms, 
having a waterman in a rich livery to steer us.” On the 
particular occasion they rowed from Lambeth, starting 
at 4.0 a.m., to Gravesend; then back past Lambeth to 
Richmond. At Richmond they rested four hours and 
then returned to Lambeth by 10.30 p.m., “ having thus 
rowed ourselves full 130 miles in 13 hours.” In 1773 
we learn that rowing ceased to be the fashion for smart 
young men, being supplanted by sailing. Of course, 
Hickey got a small yacht, formed a sailing club with other 
sparks, and dined weekly at the ‘Swan Tavern’ at 
Chelsea. 

It is not necessary to dwell further on the delights of 
the Thames anywhere between Lambeth and London 
Bridge in the eighteenth century. If, however, any 
reader suffers from a sluggish imagination, or may be 
inclined to scepticism, he should turn over some eighteenth- 
century prints ; there is a pleasant collection of Thames 
views in the Print Portfolios in the London Library. 
There he will see the Thames against a background of 
church spires, and pleasant houses directly overlooking 
the river, with frequent landing-stages and attractive 
steps. The river itself is speckled with numberless craft : 
watermen’s rowing boats crowd around the steps; 
charming yachts puff their sails; commercial barges 
lumber along with merchandise, and State barges are 
propelled by gallant-looking oarsmen. 

A century or so passes, and we gaze again at the 
Thames—say, from Westminster Bridge. True the 
Embankment is magnificent, and the new London County 
Council Office has a terrace which looks as though it were 
meant as a landing-stage for gay and crowded boats, 
Yes, there is actually a steamer at the Westminster Pier 
embarking sightseers for Hampton Court or Greenwich, 
and a motor launch or two in the offing. But where are 
“the hundreds of steamers”? we heard: about as con- 
tinually plying as late as 1879? And why did the pageant 


—— 


of the Lord Mayor’s annual visit in gorgeous barge t, 
Westminster, accompanied by the princely barges of th 
City Companies, cease in 1856? And why, in the nan, 
of common sense and sanity, is the Thames no longer aliy, 
with vessels relieving the indecent congestion of railway 
tram and ’bus? The great river is silent, and glides jn, 
perturbably by. Perhaps it reflects.on its past  glorie, 
and laments the indifference and insensibility of th 
myriad citizens of modern London. For it is not difficuj 
to imagine that this nobly moving stream is animate, anj 
sings to itself a song. Many poets have sung to it, and this 
essay may fitly end with the concluding lines of Crabbe 
Village, written in 1783 ; 
“Or as old Thames, borne down with decent pride, 

Sees his young streams run warbling at his side ; 

Though some, by art cut off, no longer run, 

And some are lost beneath the summer’s sun— 

Yet the pure stream moves on, and, as it moves, 

Its power increases and its use improves ; ; 


While plenty round its spacious waves bestow, 
Still it flows on, and shall for ever flow.” 


The Cinema 


“Mutter Krausen.” At the Academy Cinema 
y 


Mutter Krausen is a thoroughly bad film. It is badly mai) 
and it is false from beginning to end. If a film of this) 
quality were to issue from Hollywood it could be dismissel | 
in a phrase ; but Mutter Krausen cannot be ignored, if only | 
because of the distinction of its sponsors—the Academy [ 
Cinema and the Film Society—to whom we have grown to 
look for all that is good in the cinema. 

The film is admittedly propaganda. The scene is the 
Alexanderplatz region of Berlin, immortalized (for the tim 
being at any rate) by Alfred Déblin. The theme is over 
crowding in slum areas; and rarely, even by ie : 
has a good theme been so outrageously mishandled. Pid F 
Jutzi has closed his eyes to what was going on beneath his : 
nose and concocted the farrago of nonsense which is Mutle © 
Krausen. Leaving aside the intrinsic weakness of the story, fl bi: 





and taking it for what it is worth, it could be translated int |” 
any stratum of society without losing a breath of such) 
And it would gain, inasmuch as it i)- 


plausibility as it has. 
pleasanter to look upon silks and sables for an hour andal7 
half than upon black bombazine. a 
It is merely the story of an old widow trying to hold th) 
home together, and driven to the gas oven by a son vn : 
is a bad lot. There is also a daughter who gets herself into 4 
trouble. Because of overcrowding, we are told; but this 
particular daughter, sensual, high-spirited, would have landel 7 
herself in trouble had she been born to town houses and villa” 
on the Riviera—probably into far more complicated ani) 
spectacular trouble. The son would have been a black sheep 7 
in any environment. Mutter Krausen herself, busy keepin q 
the home going, would have had an equally trying tim) 
keeping the family fortune together had she been a countes.)) 
In short the victims of overcrowding in this film are les) 
sinned against than sinning. 
So much for the bungled propaganda. Into the ineptitude? 
of the story, as such, it is impossible to go here; and the? 
direction is scarcely more than-a lesson in what not to 0. 
There is some good photography, though nothing revoli-7 
tionary, and the excellent lighting is never used as an integnl 
part of the drama. There is much entirely pointless cominy 
and going up and down an interminable flight of stairs-f 
why is it that to photograph a man slowly making his wa 
upstairs is regarded as the hallmark of good artistry in th) 
cinema to-day ? The whole picture drags: the protractiol 
of many of the scenes has to be seen to be believed. Iti 
made bearable only by the acting, which is extraordinarily 
good. Alexandra Schmidt as Mutter Krausen and Ils 
Trautschold as the daughter have the best opportunities 
but the odds are heavily against them in a film of this kind. 
Meanwhile we look forward to the day when Ilse Trautscholl 
helps to make, and is herself made, by a film worthy of he 
quality, Epwarp CRrRANKSHAW 
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Country Life 


Tur First TENNIS BALL. 

Many quaint reminiscences, not without historical value, 
have appeared in The Times on the theme of the early days 
of lawn tennis ; but.in them all I have seen scarcely a reference 
to one of the “ onlie begetters” of this now international 
game. At the time of the invention of “ sphairistike,”’ one 
of the most famous names in court tennis (that “ game of 
kings and king of games”) was John Heathcote. He was 
champion off and on over a period of a score of years or 
more, before yielding the palm to the now better known names, 
though not of greater players, of Grey and Lyttelton. John 
Heathcote lived at Conington Castle some ten miles from 
Peterboro’, on the edge of the Huntingdon Fens, of which 
his father was an amateur historian and indeed illustrator. 

* * * * 

In the grounds of Conington he made the first lawn tennis 
ground in the county, and persuaded one of his neighbours, 
who was my father, to do the same. This was about the 
year 1875. The courts we made were narrow at the waist, 
the net was almost as high as a Badminton net ; and some 
say, though I think wrongly, that Badminton was the origin 
of lawn tennis. Our posts were in two parts with a slot in 
the middle and they were held up, like a tent, by guy ropes. 
I well remember a very ponderous clergyman, new to the 


game but full of zeal, smashing one to smithereens. The 
racquets were of all sorts, shapes, sizes and weights. My 


father (who unlike his neighbours took the ball near the 
top of the bound) played with a crooked headed racquet, 
with a cork-lined handle, into which was let a considerable 
lump of lead. The whole weighed eighteen ounces. Other 
racquets had polished wood handles and much smaller heads. 
Others again were flat with a thin bit of stuff wrapped round 


them and very light. 
* * * * 


Now those who were accustomed to play court tennis missed 
one of the chief charms—and difliculties—of that aristocratic 
game. The ball is heavy and comes off the hard surface at a 
great pace. The momentum of it is such that it is necessary to 
have a strong, rather narrow-faced racquet ; and it was the 
first rule of the coaches that the head of it should be held well 
above the wrist. The laws of the game—though later Eustace 
Miles introduced a heresy or two—set a premium on the power 
to undercut the ball heavily, to play what is now called in lawn 
tennis the chop shot and the drag. The first lawn tennis 
balls were of plain rubber, the very earliest with a hole in 
them, though very soon that was closed by means of a heavy 
wad of rubber which perceptibly altered the true balance of 
the ball. 

* * * * 

This ball had two deficiencies in the eyes of the court tennis 
players, whose wrists had been trained to resist the solid cork 
balls of their favourite game. First it was absurdly light ; 
secondly it would not take the spin, as a ball ought to do. So 
Mr. John Heathcote, who had an ingenious and energetic 
mind, thought it would be a good idea to cover the ball with 
flannel or some stuff that would add weight, and allow the 
racquet to hold the ball and the ball to hold the ground. He 
called in the aid of his wife, and she was driven by the logic of 
the sphere to cut two pieces of the pattern that has since pre- 
vailed. The first ball she covered is still in existence, in the 
place where it was designed. 

* * * * 

This ball was far from perfect. The stitches wore. The 
heavy cement used by some makers interfered with the 
bounce and perhaps damaged the rubber. At first we used to 
play with the flannelled ball only on fine days and the rubber 
ball when it was wet. It is, I think, within the bounds—if the 
word may be used—of possibility that the ball has not yet 
reached its final development ; that an uncovered ball of the 
tight tightness, roughness and weight may one day be manu- 
factured. However, the present ball is a marvellous product. 
It will even wash. It is as good on a hard court as on grass, 
and of singular accuracy of balance and weight. It has been 
directly developed from Mrs. Heathcote’s ball ; and who shall 
say how much the astounding popularity of lawn tennis all 
over the world owes to this early amateur invention? If the 





inventor received a farthing a dozen the proceeds wouid 
be reckoned in millions of pounds. 
* * * * 

The historians therefore must not forget the name of Mr. 
and Mrs. John Heathcote. As a small boy and later—for age 
did not diminish his interest in games—I played a great deal 
of lawn tennis with him, and remember very vividly all the 
changes in the shape of the court, in the balls, in the racquets 
and in the style of play. No figure in the gallery of players is 
more vivid than Mr. John Heathcote’s, as he stood with the 
head of his crooked racquet well above his steely wrist, cutting 
the ball with the sharpest possible flick of the wrist at the last 
moment. It was a thing to wonder at if the ball topped the 
net by more than a margin of two or three inches, and his son 
played even nearer. His instinct to cut the ball was almost 
tropistic. He played a little golf in later life and was a mar- 
vellously good putter. We all averred—I think, with perfect 
accuracy—that he cut the ball with his putter. Certainly the 
ball seemed to wriggle into the hole (on his garden putting 
links) as if there was some inherent attraction between the 
two. It is possible (since we are discussing the evolution of 
game balls) that you could do this with the old gutty, which 
may be compared with the court tennis ball, and could not do 
it with the more flighty and frolicsome ball now in favour. It 
may be that the Haskell ball was as potent a popularizer of 
golf as the covered tennis baJl of lawn tennis. The history of 
balls in general is a theme that no one, I think, has treated 
worthily. The golf ball is perhaps the most interesting of all, 
for in days when wooden knots were used each ball had its 
individuality. ‘There were famous “ conkers” in those early 
days at St. Andrews. What sort of ball did Nausicaa and her 
maidens catch ? Odysseus would certainly have improved 
it if he had stayed longer at her father’s house. 

* * * * 


How much country life in England has owed to men of 
Mr. Heathcote’s sort! They were nearly all historians ; 
and many of them lived long enough to be contemporary 
historians of near a century. One of the most pleasing books 
in my library is a privately printed book giving a history 
of the fens in the Crowland and Peterborough neighbourhood. 
It was written by Mr. John Heathcote’s father, who lived 
in vigour to a great old age. In one of the illustrations, a 
water-colour of the Fens in winter, you can see a flaw where 
the frost had made ice of the artist’s aquarelle. Mr. John 
Heathcote was as fond of the history of games as Gilbert 
White of the topographical history of Selborne. I remember 


him showing me an _ early print of skating Dutch- 
men playing koly on the ice with sticks that were 


halfway between the driver of the golf player and the 
bandy of the hockey player. Mr. John Heathcote’s 
son (who possesses that first covered tennis ball) has written 
a charming book of the history, scenery and natural history 
of St. Kilda, an island to which he was attracted by his 
relationship to the MacLeods of Skye. It is at least comely 
that we should recognize their love of history by acknow- 
ledging the part they themselves played, directly and in 
person, as by their researches and records. 
* * * * 

A German historian (in a passage introduced to me long 
ago by that fine German scholar Mr. J. L. Garvin) said that 
you could not understand England and the English without 
looking into the pages of Gilbert White, of Selborne. Nor 
can you understand England without appreciation of the 
part played in the country houses by the steadily vanishing 
company of country gentlemen, inhabiting hereditary estates. 
A very great number of them were naturalists, historians, 
foresters and farmers; and the most culpably feudal were 
at least at one with the aims of the Council for the Preservation 
of Rural England, which endeavours against rapidly increasing 
difficulties to keep the beauties that gathered round the old 
country houses like reeds about the banks of the 
Huntingdonshire Ouse, And this is my experience that no 
one so much regrets their disappearance as the poorer 
inhabitants of the villages. 

W. Beacu THomas, 
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Letters to 


| 


the Editor 


[In view of the length of many of the letters which we receive, we would remind correspondents that we often 


cannot give space for long letters and that short ones are generally read with more attention. 


The length which we 


consider most suitable is about that of one of our paragraphs on “* News of the Week.”’—Ed. SPEcTATOR.] 


THE OLD BAILEY AND THE PRESS 


[To the Editor of the SpecTaton.] 
Srr,— May I express to you my heartfelt thanks for your lead- 
ing article on ‘‘ The Old Bailey and the Press” ? It is not easy 
to understand how any writers or any readers can find pleasure 
in the confessions of men and women whose only claim to 
public notice lies in the futility and the immorality of their 
lives. There may be difficulty in enforcing a proper journalistic 
self-retraint by Act of Parliament, but an appeal to the good 
sense and the good taste of editors will not, I feel sure, be 
made in vain. The editors, and not least the editors of the 
Sunday papers, are honourable men; and, while they are 
naturally anxious to promote the circulation of their papers, 
they would shrink on patriotic grounds from doing injury to 
the morals of their readers, especially their young readers, or 
from discrediting the honourable repute of the Press. They will, 
I cannot help hoping and thinking, be led to feel that idle 
wanton lives, which too often issue in positive sin, bring dis- 
grace to British citizenship, and the less that is said in the news- 
papers about them, the better.—I am, Sir, &c., 
The Deanery, Durham. J. E. C. WELLDON. 


[To the Editor of the Seecratror.] 

Sir,—An article about the Press which you published last week 
calls attention to a tendency on the part of certain daily 
and weekly papers to abuse their freedom in a way which is 
not only misleading to the general public, but is also un- 
scrupulous in its disregard of personal feelings and even 
reputations. This protest ought to receive support as you, 
Sir, have given it in two paragraphs of your ‘“‘ News of the 
Week.” Instead of educating the large circle of their readers 
to take a higher view of the serious problems confronting 
us to-day, these papers treat such subjects solely from the 
often ill-informed point of view of their editors, even if they 
do not omit them as not having what they are pleased to call 
news-value: that is, value to their own balance-sheets, 
however great the educational value might be to the public. 

The glaring case in which an undoubted reputation had 
recently to be defended by an action for libel is too well 
known to need further mention here. But notice should be 
taken of some of the cheap illustrated weeklies which are 
offenders in this respect. They “ pander to the very lowest 
curiosity,” as your contributor says, knowing that, through 
pressure of time or laziness, careless readers often look at the 
pictures first, even if they read the letter-press at all. Will 
you allow me to state a case from my own experience ? The 
editor of an illustrated weekly—I will not give him an adver- 
tisement by naming it—invited me to send him an article 
on the League of Nations. My article was strongly in favour 
of the League, for I regard it as the only alternative to a return 
to pre-War conditions, and because our Government. is 
pledged to support it, and I only suggested means whereby 
it might be made much stronger. When published, it was, 
however, surrounded by pictures in the very opposite sense, 
thereby conveying to those who did not trouble to read the 
article, a totally false impression of my views. I had not 
been consulted in the matter of the pictures, which probably 
represented the views of the editor, but I submit, Sir, that 
their use in connexion with my name was a breach of honour 
and courtesy, if not worse. No apology has been offered, 
and I therefore ask you to give me this opportunity to defend 
my reputation from attack, in the eyes of those who may not 
know my record. Though this is a personal case, it may 
be typical of others and of general value.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Chalfont St. Giles. ALEXANDER GORDON. 


[To the Editor of the SpEcTator.] 
Sir,—Like many of your readers, I welcome your splendid 
article on ‘“‘The Old Bailey and the Press,”’ and agree with every 
word of it. It is easy but usually inaccurate to explain any 
species of human behaviour by reference to a single cause, and 
I certainly have no intention of doing so. But is not one 
of the main causes of the sensationalism such as that aroused 
by the recent case the death penalty itself? That penalty 


turns every murder trial into a gladiatorial contest where t), 
accused is fighting for his or her life against all the forces of th, 
State. Add to such a situation te fact that the accused jg, 
woman and the alleged crime the outcome of an illicit sg, 
relationship,’ and the sensationalism is inevitable. Remove the 
gladiatorial element, and the sensationalism would not dj. 
appear, but it would be considerably lessened. At least tha 
has been the experience of the many countries which hay 
abolished the death penalty. As you rightly say, a Prey 
censorship in such cases is open to objection, in that it woul 
tend to undermine confidence in our administration of justice, 
and the fundamental remedy is to educate public taste. Mean. § 
while another way of lessening the evil lies at our hands. 
I am, Sir, &e., E. Roy Catvenr, 
National Council for the Abolition of the Death Penalty, 
Parliament Mansions, Victoria Street, London, S.W.\, 


[To the Editor of the SPECTATOR.] 
Str,—With most if not with all that your contributor wnt) 
under the above heading I certainly agree, but I find myse! 
asking the question whether his article was not in reality 4 fF 
forcible argument against Capital Punishment. ; 
Would there be queues outside the Old Bailey—an inte. | 
national demand for seats within—morbid autobiographies in | 
the Sunday Press were: it not that the defendant had bee 
connected in the public mind with the gallows? As a constant 
visitor to the Old Bailey I see a great lack of public interest in F 
cases of robbery with violence. Why ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
Artnur R. L. Garpnen, 
Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


[To the Editor of the Srrcrator.] 
Srr,—In your article “The Old Bailey and the Press,” you 
mention we are entitled to claim that we have the most just 
and most efficient legal system in the world. But is thisa 
true statement of fact? Other nations openly admit thei 7 
faults, whereas we are fast becoming a nation of make pretence, Z 
If I am to believe half of the harrowing tales I have been toll F 
since I myself had the misfortune to be involved in a costly > 
lawsuit all about a boundary dispute, which resulted in {F 
damages and £450 costs, our Courts are better described a} 
Courts of Law. Justice appears to be a secondary consider) 
tion. z 
Two bills recently presented to me by a solicitor as his bilk | 
of costs were, on taxation, reduced by £44 11s. 11d. That the P 
law allows a solicitor so greatly to overcharge calls for imme | 
diate reform. The average person is afraid to dispute his 
solicitor’s charges, and pays to save the high costs of taxation 
—TI am, Sir, &c., G. W. PENRICE. 
The Croft, Ash Green, Surrey. 








he 


[To the Editor of the SpecTatoR.] r 
Srr,—There is, I am led to believe, a severely practical aspect | 
of this matter upon which you have not touched. A prominent) 
barrister once informed me that the defence of poor persons) 
indicted for capital offences is often paid for and sometimes) 
only rendered possible by this traffic in ‘‘ confession,” “ life 
stories” and such “ sob-stuff.” Considering that the Crow) 
thinks it worth while to bring forward all its great guns, in the) 
person of enormously overpaid law officers, to secure a convit-| 
tion, the chances of the man or woman in the dock, sometimes 
a starveling commercial traveller or a clerk’s wife, would be 
slight indeed were they not able to brief a correspondingly 
brilliant advocate. Without the large sums paid by the set 
sational Press for the accused’s story, many an innocent pers02 | 
would have gone to the gallows and many an acquitted) 
person would have remained ruined for life by the expense of 
proving his innocence. The fault here lies, therefore, as it dots 
with most things in this couniry, with our institutions. In 
of paying preposterous sums to the law officers, let the crow.) 
create a fund for the defence of the accused, or pay his costs 
when it loses, as any civil litigant has to do. 

The Press of England is not good but the laws of Englandy 
are bad.—I am, Sir, &¢., EDMUND B. D’AUVERGNE 

12 Durham Terrace, W. 2. 
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[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 
Sin,—It is not necessarily a vicious or depraved taste that 
Jeads the larger part of our adult population to feast every 
Sunday on the garbage of the week. 

A little thought will show that the educated reader of the 
dignified daily paper and the reader of the commonly called 
gutter press demand and are presented with exactly the same 
amount of information on sensational topics. The method of 
presentation is, of course, vastly different, and it must 
needs be so. The cultured person has sufficient imagination 
to supply himself with all the details which his paper with 
a proper reticence omits, but the uncultured person (about 
four-fifths of the population) has very little imagination. 
His emotions are more crude, he has very little idea of what 
constitutes good taste, and he would not be too happy with 
a closely printed column of small print. So if he is to be kept 
as well informed as the educated and imaginative few, he 
must have the salient (and salacious) features flung at him 
from screaming headlines. And his columns must be frequently 
broken with startling sub-titles in heavy type, again to 
help him to what his betters can help themselves to. 

It is all in deplorable taste, of course, but the taste of any 
class usually is deplorable to a more cultured class. Would 
there be such a thing as taste at all if we were all on one 
level of aesthetic appreciation ? 

This Sunday sensationalism is the exact literary equivalent 
of the old-fashioned melodrama. It usually finishes on the 
side of the angels, and if the worst it does is to turn the 
cultured stomach we need not worry.—TI am, Sir, &c., 

Upwell, Wisbech. A. J. Hawes. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—Is it quite fair to blame the newspapers as you do for 
reporting the trial of Mrs. Barney as they did ? 

We have allowed the newspapers (with one or two excep- 
tions) to become purely commercial concerns. Their aim is, 
like that of all purely commercial concerns, to make as much 
money as possible. To swell their profits they must be able 
to attract advertisers, and charge high prices for inserting 
their advertisements. To do this they must have large circu- 
lations ; they must appeal to the taste of the largest public. 

If you reply to this: “It is disgraceful to appeal to their 
lowest taste by printing every word of such a trial as this and 
employing descriptive writers to tell us when the prisoner 
clasped her hands and how her features contracted with 
agony,” I suggest that the taste for this sort of thing is exactly 
the same in the mass of people as the taste for nine out of ten 
novels published nowadays in the smaller number who have 
opportunity to read them. 

Further, I would claim for the newspaper reports and 
descriptions a decency of expression which is frequently not 
found in novels. The writers are men of experience and some 
culture, not immature, undeveloped, prurient little people who 
think it bold, and perhaps satisfy some nasty craving by 
indulgence in language and descriptions both unnecessary and 
disgusting. Reports of murder mysteries are just like the 
novels which make up so large a part of the fiction of to-day. 
You do not denounce the writers of these or call it reprehen- 
sible of publishers to produce them. Z 

If newspapers had a sense of responsibility and aimed at 
instructing their readers—but they do not.—I am, Sir, &c., 

HAMILTON Fyre, 


INFLATION 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.| 
Sir,—The reasonably equitable and wise distribution of new 
issues of money or re-issues of old money, to increase consump- 
tion and supplement creations of credit money by bank loans, 
presents no insuperable difficulty, and methods have often 
been suggested. The two most effective would appear to be 
grants of new money (including credit or “ cheque ”” money) 
to producers on their sales to enable them to reduce their 
prices to the consumer and grants of equal sums of new 
money to all citizens (or all citizens with incomes below a 
certain amount, for a start), in the form of national dividends. 
These two methods of issuing new money would be inter- 
related and in time the latter would probably tend in great 
measure to eliminate the need for the former. From Board of 
Trade returns, returns made in connexion with trade censuses, 


ay 


&c., we have ample information for collecting, at regular 
intervals of suitable frequency, data which would show what 
increases in the national wealth in goods justified and provided 
backing for new issues of money to render possible the purchase 
of these goods by all citizens, including citizens the need for 
whose paid labour had been eliminated by machinery and 
other causes. Even if a rule were made to deduct 90 per 
cent. (an absurdly large amount) from all figures appearing to 
justify new issues of money in deference to the inflation 
bogey, we should still be 10 per cent. better off than we are at 
present when there is absolutely no continuous and planned 
policy to expand purchasing power with the expansion of the 
supply of needed goods. 

No person with experience of the tremendous capacity of 
the modern administrative machine to handle huge numbers of 
citizens for financial or other purposes can doubt the possibility 
of arranging for national dividend and other payments, the 
former, possibly, through the Post Office; and no one with 
any sense of proportion would consider the salaries of the 
necessary staff (far less gigantic than many people suppose) too 
high a price to pay for the prosperity that must follow ability 
to buy what we can produce and import.—I am, Sir, &c., 

TAVISTOCK. 

Glentrool Lodge, Newton Stewart, Scotland. 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES 

[To the Editor of the SpecTatTor.] 
Sir,—Referring to the “Committee of Officials of Local 
Authorities ’’ appointed to consider economies in expenditure, 
attention may first be drawn to the “ Reference” placed 
before the ** Conference on Rail and Road Transport ” which 
is to report by the end of July. The influential writers to 
the Press who cite the figures for motor licences and petrol 
tax, as a measure of support by road-users to the costs of 
road maintenance, do not speak much to the point since no 
notice is taken of the interest on capital expenditure on the 
roads or of the many indirect expenses due to motors, including 
police with its costly motor patrols, &e. In order to allow 
traders to earn the small extra profit needed to divert certain 
goods traffic from the railways, railway-goods speeds have 
been legalized for heavy motors which actually run—I speak 
as a magistrate, with proof adduced in the police court—at 
speeds up to or over forty miles an hour, destroying the road 
surface for other traffic. 

In order to diminish danger to the public generally, when 
an ordinary passenger motor is being overtaken and passed 
by a fast lorry on a curve (where the view permits), curves 
are now being banked like modified Brooklands speedways, 
or as necessary in mountainous country. This, in cases I 
know of in the depth of the country, is done by tearing up 
roads newly laid with a reasonable camber, when the old 
ditch on the outside is replaced by a length of expensive pipe 
culvert. My household stores which till lately came to me 
by rail from London (over 100 miles distant) now come by 
road, carriage free, as before by rail. 

Long lines of country side-paths with low stone curbs, 
which sufliciently guarantee the safety of the occasionally 
passing pedestrian, and would not cause destruction to a 
swerving motor, are being replaced by an expensive suburban 
high concrete curb which desecrates the country and would 
be effectual in destroying a swerving motor “bus. It seems 
that an enormous expenditure is being undertaken to give 
the impression of solicitude for safety which is hardly at all 
endangered, while lives are freely sacrificed to excessive 
speed. As a consumer, tax- and rate-payer, I protest against 
the high heavy-motor legal speeds, since it is only by their 
reduction that present ‘* excessive ” (above legal) speeds can 
be effectively reduced and the safety, and the pocket, of the 
community can cease to be disregarded.—I am, Sir, &c., 

R. S. STRACHEY. 


THE ANNUITIES CONTROVERSY 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.]} 
Sir,—As an old subscriber, I trust you will permit me to 
make an observation on your “* News of the Week—Annuities 
Controversy ” of the issue of July 9th. I am at a loss to 
understand how you can fail to appreciate why Mr. de Valera 
does not want an arbitration tribunal limited to members of 
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the Empire—it is part of his desire to flout the Empire when- 
ever he imagines it will strengthen his own political position 
and please his Republican friends. The talk of the dice being 
loaded against Ireland (or him) is an insult and meant as an 
insult. It is vital, I think, that in the circumstances, 
the tribunal should be an Empire one. Surely it is unwise, 
and I. think unpatriotic, even to appear to condone such 
impertinent dishonesty as Mr. de Valera has shown in this 
matter of the annuities. I greatly regret the unnecessary 
manner and method of your attack on Mr. Thomas; he has 
been very patient and restrained, I think, in decidedly 
provoking conditions.—I am, Sir, &e., J. C. SPREAT. 

Brendon, Spur Hill Avenue, Parkstone, Dorset. 

{Our correspondent claims more knowledge than we do 
of Mr. de Valera’s motives, but we have never had the slightest 
intention of defending his personal attitude. But we see no 
grave objection to the inclusion of one or two foreign members 
on a tribunal of five.—En. Spectator. ] 


THE PROPAGATION OF THE UNFIT 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—Dr. Shrubshall emphasizes my point. It is precisely 
because the definition of defectives, as given in the Mental 
Deficiency Act, 1913, includes (a) Idiots (0) Imbeciles (c) 
Feeble-minded persons (d) Moral imbeciles, all of whom 
are held to be incurable, that it is of vital importance to safe- 
guard those who are merely lacking in intellectual proficiency 
from perpetual bondage. In actual practice, so-called 
“welfare workers”? are prone to pounce upon backward 
boys or girls, with the result that they may find themselves 
relegated to an institution for genuine mental defectives. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the need for caution in this 
matter. The Schoolmaster (June 30th) states: ‘* We agree 
that defectives under the Education Act should not continue 
to be called ‘ mentally defective.” The latter term renders 
possible life-long detention for the Mental Deficiency Act, 
unlike the Lunacy Act, makes no provision for independent 
medical examination—the only sure safeguard against 
improper detention. Radical reform in lunacy administration 
is imperative.—I am, Sir, &c., Francis J. WHITE, 

Secretary, National Society for Lunacy Law Reform. 

Avenue Chambers, Southampton Row, London, W.C.1. 


THE ORDINANCES IN INDIA 
[To the Editor of the SpecTaror.| 

Sir,—In “ News of the Week” of June 4th, commenting 
on the working of the Ordinances in India, the Spectator 
has committed itself to the pronouncement that ‘ there is 
no question of the resentment their (the Ordinances) existence 
and in many cases their administration is creating throughout 
India.’ This sweeping statement is neither in accordance 
with the facts nor is it altogether fair to those responsible 
for the maintenance of law and order under conditions of 
great difficulty and often of considerable personal danger. 

Opinion is unanimous among experienced officials best 
qualified to judge that so far from creating any general 
fecling of resentment the re-establishment of “ firm govern- 
ment ” as typified by the Ordinances has tended to improve 
the relations between the bulk of the population and the 
officers of Government. 

Doubtless there is resentment in Congress circles, and the 
advocates of Civil Disobedience feel the bitterness of defeat. 
But Congress represents only a fraction of the population, 
though its clever propaganda has created the impression 
among the credulous that it reflects the whole of Indian opinion. 

The truth is that ninety per cent. of the rural population 
take not the slightest interest in the Ordinances, if, indeed, 
they have so much as heard of them. In Urban areas, where 
the proportion of the politically minded is higher, the position 
is different ; but experienced observers have no hesitation 
in saying that the majority are inclined to acquiesce in the 
stern counter-measures taken by the Government, if only 
to be rid of the activities of Civil disobedience which have 
become an intolerable nuisance. No one seriously disputes 
that the Mahomedans, as a body, are far from hostile to 
Ordinance rule if only from secret satisfaction that Hindus 
are at last being “put in their place.” The Depressed 


——$ —— 
classes, no inconsiderable part of the population, still Jog First | 
to the Government as their friend and protector and canny fi —1 a1 
be expected to be unduly perturbed by the misfortunes ¢ 
those who have dominated over them and oppressed they 1] 
for generations. [sul 

The real position is that the majority of the population ay lend 
apathetic and of those who take any real interest in the matte dange 
a considerable proportion welcome or at least acquiesce jg Ep. S 
firm rule as a necessity, if an unfortunate one, and only a 
minute fraction are definitely resentful of Ordinance Rule 
The Ordinances facilitate the prosecution and conviction of 
persons engaged in Civil Disobedience activities, but they do Sir,— 
not increase the severity of the punishments and _penaltig the we 
which can be inflicted. If India were seething with indig. “if th 
nation against the Ordinances, it might be expected that invert 
the number of persons who would have come forward ty nation 
challenge prosecution as a protest would be in excess of the J} glad t 
number who courted prosecution in 1930 when the Ordinaneg confirr 
were not in force, and that each month following the enactment F lecture 
of the Ordinances would show a progressive increase in cop. films : 
victions proportionate to the steadily growing volume of § injuric 
resentment. In fact the number of convictions in 1982 js BH produc 
less than two-thirds the number of convictions in the corre Ston 
sponding period of 1980 and in the last three months there has 
been a progressive decrease in the figures throughout India, 

Another significant fact, which Congress conveniently ignore, 
is the attitude of the Provincial Legislative Councils toward ea 
the policy of the Government. If the Ordinances wer ao 
universally condemned and the harshness of their adminis oo 7 

a - : x action 
tration was such as has been represented it might be expectel F 
that the elected representatives of the people would have hued 
: ; f his thr 
come forward to register a protest. On the contrary the Whe 
majority have supported the Government on the occasions F- 
when the administration of the Ordinances have been calle (7 . wi 
in question.—I am, Sir, &e., ' a . 
Madras. x.L ge 
> time t 

[The Spectator did not say that resentment against the Ordin F that tl 
ances was felt or expressed by 100 per cent. of the population. F pame 
It did say that it existed throughout India. The evidene fF ghould 
pointing to that conclusion comes from quite other tha f fyans 
Congress circles.—Eb. Spectator.] womer 

ing the 

ANOTHER SUBMARINE DISASTER ste 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] minent 

Sir,—In the last issue of the Spectator a paragraph headed Iam, § 

“ Another Submarine Disaster” occurs amongst the ‘* News of Com 
the Week.” As a submarine officer, now unhappily retired, | 
am much interested in the mental process which evolved the 

concluding sentence of the paragraph, which runs: ‘* And whe) gy, —1 

we add the weightier objection—that the submarine weapon F of £, ¢ 

unnecessary and liable to be used unfairly—the case for its) she rec 

abolition is irresistible.’ I hold no brief for the militarist, ) points 

but, assuming that some weapons are necessary, why should ) of the 

the submarine be less necessary than others ? > well as 

Secondly, what is ‘fair’ about war? Does the write Htoac 


mean us to assume that our blockade of the Central Powers—|7 her ho 


which had a more far-reaching effect on their civil population the pr 
than the German submarine campaign had on ours—waf) Chapm 
justifiable, whilst the enemy action was not? Such > 142 St 
assumption would be illogical. Passengers in merchant) man, a 
vessels during the War were free agents and knew well the) friends 
risks they ran, while the crews of ships which brought food ani @ fine | 
munitions to this country were as much in the fighting lin) T. P. | 
as the infantry in Flanders. celebra 
Our present attitude to submarines is a superficial gesture, paintec 
made in the knowledge that this country alone of all the® “ 
e 


Powers would be more secure in the very unlikely event oF * 
abolition. The Submarine Service has to remain dumb in the eviden 
face of all criticism, but the enthusiasm, almost amounting 0 © in his 
fanatical obsession, of the officers and men in this branch, the No 
well known throughout the Navy. Why should the Press ant & 1851, * 
the public make a fuss if these young men voluntarily risk theif Re 
lives? ‘Dum spiro, spero” is the motto of the Submarine) \ 4 sti 
Service, but, if the worst comes to the worst, death in a disastely Mrs. ( 
is cleaner than death of some loathsome disease in a hospital that c 
bed, in which manner more than half of each generation must Mariar 
perish before reaching the age of fifty. To Hell with Safety from 
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First ! that is the true meaning of the Sermon on the Mount, 
—I am, Sir, &c., Row.anD Ruys-JONES, 
Lieut.-Comdr., R.N. (retired). 
11 Belsize Park Gardens, N.W.3. 


[Submarines in the late War were used contrary to all 
international agreements and the laws of humanity. The 
danger is that in the stress of war they will be so used again.— 
Ep. Spectator.] 

ENGLISH ? 

[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 
$m,—Your Edinburgh correspondent objects to my use of 
the word “ fan.” But he will note that I was careful to add 
“ if the word can now be respectably used without the use of 
inverted and apologetic commas.” I gather from his indig- 
nation that it cannot so be used. And I, for one, am heartily 
glad to know this. It is a strange coincidence that his letter 
confirms the points I have been making in a recent course of 
lectures on “ The Beauty of the English Language.” The 
films are not the only menace to our speech. Hardly less 
injurious is the convention known as “ singers’ English,” a 
product of an Italian invasion.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Stone Roof, Drax Avenue, S.W. 20. Basitt MAINE. 


THE LIFE OF GEORGE ELIOT 
[To the Editor of the SprcraTor.] 
Sir,—Mr. Richard Church, in his review of The Life of George 


Eliot by Emilie and Georges Romieu, in referring to ‘ her 
» action in living in irregular union with G. H. Lewes,’ 


i hav “Her action was wholly beneficial ; 
1 have Fe 


>, 


writes 
to herself, to Lewes, to 
his three sons, and to the wor!d.” 


What about his wife and his two daughters ? For five years 


called © of my school days I was in almost daily contact with his two 
) ; : A 


daughters. Their poverty and their sensitive pride, though 


> rigidly suppressed, had been thoroughly apparent for some 


time to my keen schoolgirl eyes when I accidentally learnt 
that they were G. H. Lewes’ daughters. I had thought their 
I told my mother, very indignant that they 


Evans lived in luxury. Her response was ** Ah, my dear, that 


> woman! She and Mr. Lewes visited Berlin when I was study- 
» ing there as a young woman, and all decent society in Berlin 


red the 
d when © 
apon is 
for its 


tarists, 
should 


writer 


was very shocked.” 

And I cannot think that the effect on the world of two pro- 
minent people living in open adultery is entirely beneficial.— 
lam, Sir, &c., Mary M. ApDAmson. 

Combe Down, Bath. 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sir,—I am glad to see that Mr. Richard Church, in his review 
of E. and G. Romieu’s Life of George Eliot, says, ** The praise 
she received in her own days was justly given.” On minor 


» points I should be inclined to clear her still further of some 
' of the faults unjustly charged against her, as a woman as 
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resture, F 
| presented to the Nottingham Art Gallery. 


all the 





wellas a writer. But at the moment I want to call attention 


» to a curious slip of the pen in his naming Nottingham as 


her home city instead of Coventry. The peculiarity is that 
the proprietor and editor of the Westminster Review, John 


» Chapman, for whom she sub-edited it, living at his house, 
> 142 Strand, for over two years (1851-53), was a Nottingham 
> man, and the question of whether these two were more than 
> friends has come very much to the front recently. 
) afine portrait of Dr. John Chapman (a bit of a dandy, says 


Moreover 


| T. P. O'Connor, who knew him) painted about 1890 by the 


) celebrated 
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evidence I come to the following conclusions. 
© in his diary, which was found, and extracts published in 
the Nottingham Guardian in 1913, notes under date March 24th, 
1851, “ M.” (i.e., Marian Evans), returning to Coventry after 
a visit to 142 Strand, “ pressed me for some indication of 
the state of my feelings.’ Other entries seem to hint that 
Mrs, Chapman had become jealous. What is certain is 
that after Chapman’s further visit to Coventry in May, 
Marian Evans returned to 142 Strand in September, and 
fram then onwards there is no note in diary or published 


French artist Benjamin Constant (who also 
painted Queen Victoria and Queen Alexandra) has just been 


After studying this phase of her life under all available 
Chapman 





letters of any further difficulty. That she continued to 
live with the family and work on the Review for one and a 
half years longer is evidence of friendship all round and 
common sense creditable to all concerned. Chapman had 
doubtless at first, manlike, imagined there was more than 
friendship without sufficient basis. 

Further evidence confirming this can be deduced from 
the writings of ‘“‘ Mark Rutherford’ (Wm. Hale White), 
who lived at 142 Strand, working on the Westminster at 
the same time, but it would take too much space here.— 
I am, Sir, &c., Hvusert B. Matruews. 

14 St. Michael’s Road, Bedford. 


THE OCCUPATION OF PROPERTY 

[To the Editor of the SpecTATOR.] 

Sir,—At the present time civilized communities collect public 
revenues by means of rates and taxes levied on (1) occupation 
of property, (2) incomes, (3) production and exchange of 
commodities, (4) estates at the death of their owner. Under 
these fiscal laws producers are, at times, driven to destroy 
their coffee, their sugar, their corn and other useful commodi- 
ties, even in the midst of hungry populations. 

A new tax imposed on the price or rent obtainable for vacant 
land, regulated to ensure that the proprietors occupy, rent or 
sell, all such unproductive areas, would reduce the rates and 
taxes now levied on occupied property and _ productive 
enterprises, and thus very greatly increase the numbers of 
prosperous occupying owners and tenants, to the benefit of 
the community as a whole.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Grorce ALFRED GOODWIN. 

Birken, Prestatyn. 


“THE SAVAGE PILGRIMAGE ” 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.| 
Sir,—Mr. Douglas Goldring has pointed out to us that the 
account of the People’s Theatre Society and the plays for a 
“People’s Theatre” series given on pages 127-128 of The 
Savage Pilgrimage, by Catherine Carswell, recently published 
by ourselves, is capable of a construction reflecting on his 
good faith. Mrs. Carswell assures us that no such reflection 
was intended, and that she set down the facts in so far as 
they were within her knowledge to explain in its natural 
order in her narrative an incident in D. H. Lawrence’s 
literary history. But in view of Mr. Goldring’s objections 
and additional facts communicated by him from which it 
would appear that Lawrence’s annoyance was due to a 
misunderstanding of the situation, Mrs, Carswell has re-written 
the passage, and expresses her deep regret (with which we, 
as publishers, associate ourselves) that there should have 
been even the appearance of a suggestion that Mr. Goldring 
did not act in perfect good faith.—We are, Sir, &c., 
CHATTO AND WINDUS. 
Publishers, 97 and 99 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 2. 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—We are advised that a book issued by ourselves, The 
Savage Pilgrimage, contains libellous statements concerning 
Mr. J. Middleton Murry. We exceedingly regret the publica- 
tion of these statements and tender our unreserved apology. 
The book has been as far as possible withdrawn. 
We shall be glad if you will kindly give this apology the 
hospitality of your columns.—We are, Sir, &c., 
Cuatro AND WINDUS, 
Publishers, 97 and 99 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 2. 
DIET AND AGE 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—As a fruitarian of thirty-seven years’ standing, may I 
add my testimony to Mr. Spring-Rice’s fine experience with 
a fruitarian diet ? I have enjoyed uninterrupted health. 
I know of a fourth reason, over and above his excellent 
three proofs, to wit, epistemological. The epistemologist 


asks of scientists and philosophers : ‘ What do we know ?” 
The answer must be, in part at least, that our capacity for 
knowing depends to a large extent on the quantity and 
associative condition of the thinking cells we harbour in our 
What our thought can compass depends to a large 


brains, 
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extent on the kind of aggregations of cells we possess. There 
may be a narrow compass, such as Falstaff complained of, 
when he said: ‘“ I am a great eater of beef, and I believe it 
does harm to my wit.” 

The ‘“ myriad-minded * Shakespeare was a man of wide 
compass. He was fond of pouring jibes at ‘‘ mongrel beef- 
-witted Lords.”’. He did not believe in ‘ feasts of fat things.” 

«Falstaff sweats to death 
And lards the lean earth as he walks along.” 
The great bard believed in natural immunity, such as a 
‘ruitarian diet, with the implied austerity of life, confers : 
** There’s nothing ill can dwell in such a temple : 
If the ill spirit have so fair a house, 
Good things will strive to dwell with’t.” 

It is a striking fact that right through Nature a fruitarian 
dict affords the best basis for high forms of association. One 
may call this, indeed, a physiological law. Affected are not 
only the brain cells, but also the other parts, such as the 
teeth, for instance. Thus, amongst all heterodont animatis, 
it is the South African grape-eating fox which can boast the 
greatest wealth of teeth. In general it is the greater adequacy 
of a fruit diet which marks it out as the ideal nutrition for 
social animals, such as excel in longevity and in intellectual 
achievement. 

The bias against food reform is most unfortunate. As Dr. 
Johnson said: “* To be-prejudiced is always to be weak.”—I 
am, Sir, &e., , H. REINnvEIMER. 

8 The Avenue, Surbiton. 


STERILIZATION 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—Dr. Sym’s letter on sterilization—which is, I take it, 
a commentary on my article on the same subject—contains 
so many arguments that it is rather difficult to answer. 
Some of them support each other; some do the opposite. 
The gist of the letter is unmistakable, however : first, that 
Dr. Sym does not like sterilization ; and secondly, that he 
is more concerned about the rights of defectives than about 
those of the community: 

The first point is fundamentally a matter of taste. On 
the second I can only say that, as a citizen, I entirely dis- 
agree with his attitude, since I consider that the welfare of 
the community should take precedence (within limits) of the 
individual’s right to unbounded self-expression. Much as I 
dislike the quarantine of myself or my dog, for instance, 
either is preferable, in my opinion, to the spread of smallpox 
or rabies. Further, since all normal and useful citizens have 
now to make considerable sacrifices, surely the sub-normal 
and burdensome members should at least refrain from 
indulging themselves at the expense of the rest ? 

I will deal with Dr. Sym’s specific points by the numbers 
of his paragraphs : 

Para. 5.—A family which includes one or more aments 
often contains some “ unusually bright and ‘ super-normal’ 
members.” I should be glad to receive the data supporting 
this statement, since my own experience, like that of others, 
is that families which give birth to aments seldom produce 
anything of any human value—setting aside, of course, those 
grossly defective individuals (such as Mongols) which crop 
up sporadically, and rarely, in many families. These, in-any 
-ase, are sterile, and therefore irrelevant to the discussion. 

Paras. 1 and 2.—Dr. Sym has no warrant whatever for 
writing that sterilization ‘ lowers the physical and mental 
position *’°—vide my article. I cannot see why our present 
(legal) inability to prevent the kin of aments from repro- 
ducing is a “ logical’ argument for allowing their defective 
brothers to emulate them. War rationing taught us that 
half a loaf is much better than no bread ; and the sterilization 
of only the certifiable would result in an appreciable reduction 
in amentia. : 

Para. 3.—I dealt with promiscuity and venereal disease. 

Para. 2.—I specifically ‘pointed out that sterilization ‘was, 
obviously, no good for those who would have to live in “a 
monastic institution.” It is suitable for tse others—the 
great majority—who are already at large and entirely free 
to propagate their kind. 

Para. 8.—Dr. Sym need not fear lest the principle should 
be extended to * heretics and Bolsheviks,” since neither of 
these characteristics is noticeably genetic. Moreover, the 


‘he also asks here “Whether an ament is capable of giving ee 


is an inhuman attack—an “ infliction ”’—on our biologic 


—— 


-possibility that a useful measure might conceivably be abysj 


is the poorest of arguments for rejecting it altogethe, 
Sterilization, however, might certainly be extended ty 
physical ills like blindness and deaf-mutism ; and I, like tj, 
Committee of the British Medical Association, hope that ; 
will be. Such defects are probably less dangerous thy 
amentia to the nation, but they cause very much mop, 
suffering to their possessors. 

Para. 6.—I pleaded for permissive sterilization, where, 
Dr. Sym’s general implication is that there is a demand {y 
a compulsory and ruthless policy. It is true, however, thy 


ese 


Ses 


consent to the operation ; but the question is of the rhetorig) 
order. If.he had any experience of such persons, he woul 
know that high-grade aments—the low-grade are usual 
sterile and in any case are, or ought to be, under prope 
care—are fully capable of understanding such a very simpk 
proposal. Moreover, the consent of spouse or guardian woul 
also be required. 

But Dr. Sym’s chief error lies in assuming that sterilizatin 


















blunders, whereas it is, on the contrary, the greatest blessing 
we can confer upon them and our posterity. It is a charte 
of freedom and a licence to marry. Setting aside all gene 
considerations, does he really suggest that a defective perso, 
mentally or otherwise, should be saddled with the cares 
a family: that children, even of the highest type, shoul) 
be reared by defective parents ? If he does, then he quark} 
with Poor Law officers, social workers and the rest who knoy}_ 
the problem in the raw.—I am, Sir, &¢e., — eppon Moone. 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 3 
Sir,—Like Professor W. G. Sym I have been criticizing, bi F 
on different lines, the sterilization proposals of the eugenists — 
One of my fears is that, by implication, they would mak F 
this useful method of birth control legal only for defectives, | 
I advocate that no woman of the financially poorest clase > 
should have more than two confinements (few of them wih > 
to have more), and that voluntary steriljzation and abortin | 
should be definitely legalized—at all events for applicant) 
who have two children.—I am, Sir, &c., 3 

171 Queen's Gate, S.W. 7. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


Tue ‘‘ SPECTATOR,” JULY 2IsT, 1832. : 
Mai, Conveyancine.—The following paragraph is going th)” 
rounds of the newspapers: “* Mr. Babbage, in his admirable work 
the Economy of Manufactures, has a new plan of conveying the maik. 
The immense revenue of the Post-office would afford means ti) 
speedier conveyance ; the letter-bags do not ordinarily weigh on) 
hundred pounds, and are yet conveyed in bulky machines of som) 
thousand times the weight, drawn by four horses, and delayed by F 
passengers. The rail-road and the steam carriage will probably so | 
relieve the speculator. Mr. Babbage proposes the erection of pillan 
along each line of road; these pillars to be connected by incline! 
wires or iron rods, along which the letters enclosed in cylinder) 
attached to the rod by rings, are to slide ;. persons stationed on thee 
columns are to forward the cylinders from each point, after havin) 
extracted the contents belonging to their own station. In thi, 
manner tt is calculated that a letter might be sent (from pillar 
post) to the farthest limits of the land in the course of a very smal 
portion of time—from London to York probably in an hour *) 
two. In the absence of these pillars, and in the interior districts 
it is suggested that church-steeples, properly selected, might F 
answer the purpose; and in London the churches might be us 
for the circulation of the twopenny post.” 


B. Duntor, MB. 
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Zero Hour 
Now it is time to strike 
a new pass to the sun, 
; be perilous, a hawk, 
to fear no one. 





That shrapnel shell the Spring 
explodes its mass of flowers, f 
while birds, winged raiders, scouting 
prepare for zero hour. 
Comrade, step forward then 
and, cheering, to attack : : 4 
like cloud, death’s armies thicken : 
across the objective, dark. 

RicuarD GoopMAM 
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LONDON LIF ae 


Association Limited 


with which are associated 


The Clergy Mutual Assurance Society 
The Metropolitan Life Assurance Society 


pays no Commission, and has a Record 


Economy in Management. 


No lower rates are published for 
Non-participating policies. 


£1,000 Assurance 


At 65 or death. 


0 £19: 10: 


Examples of 





- for 
Annual premiums : 





At death. 


= 6: 6: 
AQ 21: 0:0 aa: @; 
50 31:10: 0 58: 0: 


Its participating contracts are 
more attractive still. 


H. M. TROUNCER, 
Actuary & Manager. 
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81, King William Street, 
London, E.C. 4. 
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Lc , 
ROYAL BANK “| 
a e 
Ss Safe Deposit Service 
OF SCOTLAND of the 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727. e 
; Midland Bank 
CAPITAL (fully paid) ... £3,780,192 “a 
REST or RESERVE FUND £3,780,926 Attention is directed to the following 
DEPOSITS ... ae ... £49,416,137 features of the Safe Deposit facilities 
available to the public at the Head Office 
OVER 200 YEARS of the Midland Bank: = 
OF COMMERCIAL BANKING. SECURITY. A specially constructed strong 
room, soapy 35-ton ge door “— — 
contains a large number oO private sates Wit 
A COMPLETE BRI TISH, COLONIAL = — aon two —— ——e have 
een made. Both are handed to the renter, 
AND FOREIGN BANKING SERVI CE who thus has sole access to his safe. 
The Bank is prepared, in approved cases, to act as PRIVACY. Renters may examine the contents 
Trustee and Executor. of their boxes, deal with correspondence and 
conduct interviews in private rooms, each So 
equipped with a telephone. wh 
LONDON OFFICES: ECONOMY. The fees range from Ios. to £3 inc 
° ; per annum, according to the size of safe : 
CITY: 3 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. selected. A number of private strong rooms de 
West End: Drummonds—49 Charing Cross, S.W.1. | are aleo available at £30 per aniam. | po 
Western—1 Burlington Gardens, W.1. | | ms 
(Formerly Branch of Bank af England.) Apply for particulars to | by 
Bond Street—64 New Bond Street, W. 1. MI DL A ND B ANK | cri 
| 
col 
Head Office: EDINBURGH LIMITED be} 
ey SAFE DEPOSIT to 
SIR ALEXANDER KEMP WRIGHT, K.B.E., D.L., LL.D. POULTRY, LONDON, E.C.2 i 
244 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SCOTLAND. , | yee 
Associated Bank—WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LTD. fac 
(Members of the London Bankers’ Clearing House.) | hig 
I 
—— a = ff tha 
- | be 
jt alre 
MARTINS Bajyg. | | ALEXANDERS DISCOUNT C0. |): 
DN | , 7 wol 
in | 
LIMITED. K LIMITED, so 
24 Lombard Street, E.C. 3. i. 
}) exp 
Capital Authorised - - £1,800,000 |) whi 
| Capital Subscribed - - 1,800,000 || |\° 
Paid-up Preference Shares 200,000 goo 
‘ . wi 
-* Head Office: ! Paid-up Ordinary Shares - 800,000 pre 
WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL. Reserve Fund - ° - 1,000,000 by 
5: a) 
London Office: | : whe 
68 LOMBARD STREET, E.C. 3. | DIRECTORS. pin 
Manchester District Office: i ee = 
} 7E iE LEVERLY / =XANDER, yas 
os Sa RospertT ALEXANDER. fina 
Str Austin Epwarp Harris, K.B.E. caln 
Capital Paid Up and Reserves £7,190,866 | Eric ( HORE Browne, D.S.O. gen 
: | aie Nea ma 
Deposits, etc., at 30th June, 1932 £76,293,511 aie dnc 
(ciianta Teta dill Wanager—F. Newcomp. 
The Bank has over 560 Offices, and Agents in | Sub-Manager—B. F. Crewpson, C.B.E. i 
ae: | vow . > cs a 
all’ the principal towns at home and abroad. | Secretary—P. C. Tone. as 
cour 
Sey - | Approved Mercantile Bills discounted. Loans granted on havi 
All descriptions of Banking, Trustee | seieotatie securities. Money received on deposit st call io 
and Foreign Exchange Business and short notices at current market rates, as advertised er 
transacted. from time to time in the daily papers. For longer periods - 
on specially agreed terms. y 
The Bank is prepared to act as F mun 
| Registrar for a and Corporate The Company deals in British Treasury Bills |¥ the 
taal of any maturity. E afte 
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Are Bankers Profiteers ? 
A Foolish Vendetta 


Sounp constructive criticism is always to be welcomed, 
whether it is coneerned with the affairs of Governments, 
individuals or institutions, but a mere vendetta is to be 
deprecated. It is in this latter class that I should be dis- 
posed to place the persistent attacks which have been 
made upon our banking institutions for some time past 
by one particular section of the Press. Ostensibly these 
criticisms are directed towards the interests of the gencral 
community, the contention raised in most of the attacks 
being that bankers’ charges for loans and overdrafts are 
too high in proportion to bankers’ allowances on deposits. 
Moreover, from the same quarters the point has often 
been made that much of the trade depression of recent 
years is directly associated either with inadequate loan 
facilities or with the charges for such facilities being too 
high. 
CoNFIDENCE IN OuR BANKING SYSTEM 

Now I am far from suggesting that bankers, any more 
than any other public companies and institutions, should 
be immune from criticism. In the first place, as I have 
already said, there is a healthy and constructive criticism 
which is to be welcomed, and, in the second place, it 
would not be difficult to point out directions where points 
in banking policy might fairly be challenged, but that is a 
very different thing from the kind of persistent attack or 
vendetta which leaves the impression upon the public 
that the joint stock banks are grossly profiteering at the 
expense of the interests of the community, a charge 
which, if it were true, or, even if it were believed by many 
people, could not fail to be harmful to that prestige of 
the banks, which plays a very important part in the 
goodwill of the banking ‘business. - Fortunately, not- 
withstanding the attacks which have been made, the 
prestige and high traditions of our banks are so firmly 
established as to have ministered in no small degree 
to the financial stability of this country at a time 
when at almost every other foreign centre there has been 
general hoarding and distrust. At one of the most critical 
moments in our history last September, when confidence 
Was disturbed both by the appalling state of the national 
finances and our departure from the gold standard, the 
calmness with which the situation was viewed here by the 
general public was largely due to the absolute confidence 
Which was reposed in our banking system and in its con- 
duct by the present generation of bankers. 


A Mis.eApDING Picture. 

From the nature of some of these attacks which have 
been made on the banks it might be supposed that in the 
course of a year the banks were in the happy position of 
having to pay nothing at all in the way of interest on a 
large part of their deposits and a maximum rate of 4 
per cent. on the balance, with the opportunity of employ- 
ing all these resources in loans and overdrafts at a mini- 
mum charge of 5 per cent. That, roughly, is the picture 
conjured up by those who are challenging the policy of 
the banks, and if the picture were a true one, then, even 
after making all allowances for the heavy overhead 
charges of the banks, there might be ground for regarding 


banking as a highly privileged industry bringing enormous 
benefits to bank shareholders, but with disadvantages to 
the general community. Of course, with those in the 
City who are fairly well acquainted with the facts, 
these attacks to which I have referred have little 
weight, but because there are many even among the 
educated section of the public who are only very 
slightly informed about the conduct of banking 
business, it may, perhaps, be useful to state a few 
general facts with regard to the methods on which the 
banking business of the country is conducted, for, inci- 
dentally, a better knowledge of these facts also throws a good 
deal of light upon the whole question of profit-earning 
power. For at first sight I admit that there is something 
rather exasperating to an individual who, perhaps, because 
of the pressure of the Income Tax during the first quarter 
of the year, is compelled to pay his banker a minimum of 
5 per cent. for a temporary overdraft while at the same 
time he may quite recently have obtained only a trifling 
rate of interest on his deposit with the same bank. Inci- 
dentally, however (since I have referred to borrowing 
from the banks in connexion with Income Tax require- 
ments), it may, perhaps, be well to make the point quite 
clear that actually in the early months of the present year, 
when there was the special rush to pay the Income Tax, 
bankers’ deposit rates were as high as 4 per cent., though 
it is true that an overdraft charge at the same moment 
may have ranged from 6 to 7 per cent. 


Bankers’ First Dury. 

But. now let us look a little more closely into the condi- 
tion covering the general conduct of a bank’s business, 
and incidentally the matter of profit earnings. The first 
duty of the banker is, obviously. to earn the confidence of 
the depositor with regard to the safety of the money de- 
posited. If the possessors of current accounts at a bank 
were not absolutely sure that by drawing a cheque upon 
the amount in their account even down to the last penny 
remaining there, there would be instant payment over the 
counter, and if there were not equal certainty that money 
on deposit at seven days’ notice would be instantly repaid, 
however large the amount, on giving such notice, then the 
deposits of the banks would melt like snow and our whole 
banking system would be at an end. 


How ConFipENcE 1s Won, 

With a full knowledge of that fact, those responsible 
for conducting the banks’ affairs have to act in such a 
manner that this faith shall never be shaken for a moment, 
That can only be done, however, by insuring that there 
shall always be sufficient liquid resources to meet any 
sudden large demands which may be made upon them, and 
a moment’s thought will show that this can only be accom- 
plished by a sacrifice of earning power. The loans and 
overdrafts to which these “ attacks” refer are usually 
concerned with advances made for a fairly prolonged 
period to traders and private individuals, and if it can be 
imagined that all the bankers’ funds were employed in 
such directions, the profits, indeed, might be very fine, 
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THE BRITISH 


OVERSEAS BANK 


LIMITED 


Capital Authorised - £5,000,000 
Issued and Paid-up - £2,000,000 
Reserve Fund - ~ £225,000 


Through its world-wide connections and 
agencies the Bank is able to offer to its 
clients at home and abroad exceptional 
facilities in foreign exchange and in the 
financing of every form of foreign trade, 
and also to provide up-to-date credit reports 
and information as to international business 


conditions. Correspondence invited. 


33 GRACECHURCH STREET, 
Lombard Court, LONDON, seated 


“ Sarsrivo, Wire, Lonpon.’ 
** SAESREVO, LOnDon. a 


Mansion House 7842, 


Teie. (finland) : 
Address (Foreign): 
Telephone No.: 


Affiliated Institution in Poland : 


Anglo-Polish Bank, Limited, WARSAW 











LIMITED i 

ESTABLISHED 1833. | 
Paid-up Capital - - - £9,479,416 
Reserve Fund - - - £8,000,000 
Deposits, &c. (June, 1932) £262,638,163 


Head Office: 
15, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2, 


Over 1,350 Offices, 


Agents Everywhere. 


Every description of 


BRITISH and OVERSEAS BANKING 
business transacted. 


TRUSTEESHIPS and EXECUTORSHIPS 


undertaken. ° 


AFFILIATED BANKS: 
COUTTS & Co. 
GRINDLAY & Co., Ltd. 
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Hongkong a Shanghai 
Banking Corporation 


(Incorporated in the Colony of Hongkong. The liability of 
members is limited to the extent and in manner prescribed by 
Ordinance No. 6 - 1929 sid the Colony.) 








AUTHORISED CAPITAL aa ee $50,000,000 
ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP . $20,000,000 

Sere RYV } ages ING | £6,500,000 
RESERVE. FUNDS | SILVER $10,000,000 


RESERVE. LIABILITY of PROPRIE. TORS po ac 
Head Office - - HONGKONG. 


— OF DIRECTORS: 
Hon. Mr. . 2 PATERSON, Chairman. 
T. &. PEA ‘E, Deputy- -Chairman. 








W. 14. BELL. G. MISKIN 
A. H. COMPTON. 1. Ps PEO MMER, 
M. T. JOHNSON, fr. HOR. SHAW. 
J P. WARREN. 
CHIEF MANAGER - - - - V. M. GRAYBURN. 


BRANCHES 
Amoy, Bangkok, Batavia, Bombay, Calcutta, Canton, Chefoo, 
Colombo, Dairen (Dalny), Foochow, Haiphong, Hamburg, 
Hankow, Harbin, Hongkew (Shanghai), Ipoh, Johore, Kobe, 
Kowloon, Kuala Lumpur, London, Lyons, Malacca, Manila, 
Moukden, Muar, New York, Peiping (Peking), Penang, 
Rangoon, Saigon, San Francisco, Shanghai, Singapore, 
Sourabaya, Sungei Patani, Tientsin, Tokyo, Tsingtao, Yloile. 
Yokohama. 
COMMITTEE. IN_ LONDON: 
Sir Charles Addis, K.C.M.G., Chairman. 
A. Hi. Barlow. The Rt. Hon. 
». G. M. Bernard, Lord Revelstoke. 
. A. Campbell. Sir George Sutherland. 
Sir George Macdonogh, A. M. Townsend. 
GCBE., B.CB., K.CMG. Cc. F. Whigham. 
MANAGERS IN LONDON: 
Hi. D. C. Jones, R. E. N. Padfield. 
Accountant, A. Mencur. 








9 9 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, EC. 3 





THE 


UNION DISCOUNT COMPANY 
OF LONDON, LIMITED, 


39 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 


Capital Paid-up & Reserve Fund 
£3,000,000 


DIRECTORS : 


Arthur Louis Allen 
Laurence Currie 
The Hon. Sir William Hy. Goschen, K.B.E. 


Robert Holland-Martin, C.B. 


| Archibald A. Jamieson 
Robert Callander Wyse 


The Company deals in British Government 

Treasury Bills, London Bankers’ Acceptances 

and First-class Trade Bills. Money Received 

on Deposit for Fixed Periods or at Call, 
Enquiries Invited. 
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put where would be the liquid funds to meet the constant 
demands of depositors for immediate payment ? 


Liquip Resources. ~ 

In the first place, therefore, it is essential that out of the 
total banking resources available at least 10 per cent. 
shall be kept unused, or, to be more precise, shall be held 
ag “‘ till”? money with large balances on deposit at the 
Bank of England, so that they can be drawn upon at any 
time. Indeed, it is out of these huge balances with the 
Central Institution that the banks are able to effect their 
daily settlement of cheques through the “ clearings.” 
How great is this total of unused money held by the banks 
so as to ensure full liquidity of the position will be gathered 
from the fact that on the date of the latest Bank Return 
now before me the figure was over £86,000,000. Here, 
then, we have a considerable part of the bankers’ funds 
earning no interest at all so as to ensure a perfectly sound 
position for the depositor. 

BANKERS’ INVESTMENTS. 

But what of the remaining balances? Would it not 
be safe to employ the whole of them in making long-dated 
loans and overdrafts ? Assuredly not, for such a system 
would make it impossible for the banks to have the 
necessary funds to draw upon in times of emergency. 
Accordingly, forms of advances or investment have to be 
sought which will ensure the money being readily available 
at short notice, and just as the ordinary investor finds that 
safety and high interest rates do not. usualy go hand in 
hand, so the banks when seeking the employment of a 
large part of their funds in safe and quickly realizable 
securities are in a similar position. One direction in which 
the money is employed is in advances to the Discount 
Market for periods of seven days, and at the present time 
the banks obtain for such accommodation an interest rate 
of only 1 per cent! Another favourite, because suitable, 
investment for banking funds, consistent with the ever- 
present obligation to the depositor, is British Government 
Treasury Bills, and the same conditions which bring down 
deposit rates to } per cent. make it difficult at the present 
time to obtain Treasury Bills on terms giving a higher 
yield than ? to % per cent. But even now we have not 
reached the point when the banker can regard it as safe to 
place more than a certain proportion of his depositors’ 
money in the form of long-dated advances. 


Banks, it may be noted that in the aggregate these 
banks held ‘at the end of last year a ‘total of 
£211,000,000 in discounted bills. Some of these bills 
would be in the nature of the Treasury obligations 


Thus, to go’ 
no further than the “ Big Five”’ among the Clearing’ 


already referred to, but at the present time even what is 
known as the best class of commercial bills would only. 
command an interest rate of about 1 per cent. And,’ 
finally, even before we eome to the question of loans and 
advances from the bank, this same group of five showed 
at the end of last year under the head of longer dated 
Investments, a total of £234,000,000. Most of these 
investments would be either in British Government or 
Trustee securities, and on these stocks, as we know, the 
rate of interest tends to fall. 
Deposir Rates anp LoAN CHARGES. 
Not only, however, is the earning power of banks 
affected by the large proportion of their funds which has to 
be employed at very low rates of interest to ensure safety- 
and liquidity, but to assume at any moment that the 
ordinary published rate, on the one hand, of bankers” 
allowances on deposits, and, on the other hand, bankers” 
charges for advances, fully express the situation is to be 
quite unacquainted with the actual circumstances of the 
ease. And, first, as regards the deposit rate. At the 
present moment the published rate for ordinary deposits 
is } per cent., but that applies to the London area, for in. 
the country the general rate is 2 per cent. notwithstanding: 
the difficulty experienced, as I have already shown, in 
obtaining anything like that rate on Treasury Bills or 
Money Market loans. In the second place, depositors in 
the banks up to a certain amount frequently avail them-: 
selves of the privilege of using the Home Safe system 
under which there is a fixed deposit allowance of 2} per. 
cent. And, in the third place, and because of the com- 
petition which extends to banking as well as: all other 
businesses, the rate of interest given on large deposits is: 
usually a matter of negotiation—and, in fact, of bargaining 
—between banker and customer, the net result being 
that it is frequently above the general advertised scale. 
And what is true with regard to deposit rates is also true: 
with regard to the rates on loans and overdrafts. The: 
general practice, it is true, is to charge 1 per cent. over 
Bank Rate, with a minimum of 5 per cent., but here again’ 
large borrowers on good security are usually able to exact 
lower terms, while, whether on these easier terms or at the 
full rate, it must be remembered that while the deposit, 
rate moves almost automatically with the changes in the’ 
Bank Rate, and is therefore outside the control of: the 
banks, the advances are frequently made over a consider- 
able period, thus pledging the bank to make no higher 
charge for that period even though before the expiration 
of the loan Bank Rate may have risen, with a corre- 
sponding advance in deposit rates. 
Artuur W. Kippy, 


Serving the National Interests 


I raink that anyone who has followed my arguments. 
thus far will see that any charge of bankers’ profiteering, : 


based on the present apparent disparity between deposit 
rates and the charge for loans, fails by reason of its 


¢rudity, to say nothing of the spirit in which the attack | 
The charge is crude: 
because it takes the isolated circumstances of afew weeks | 


seems to have been conducted. 


as though they governed the whole year’s transactions ; 


while it also, in my judgement, leaves out of recognition | 
altogether those general conditions affecting the conduct 
business which I have endeavoured to, 


of bankers’ 
describe. 
Stronc RESERVES. 

There is, however, another important point which must 
be considered when endeavouring to judge fairly with 
regard to the circumstances affecting bankers’ profits. 
Tet it be admitted that by the control obtained over the 


_ hation’s liquid resources in the shape of banking deposits 


the banks enjoy, as it were, a special privilege, but it is a 
privilege which has been won entirely by the soundness 


» with which banking has been conducted over a prolonged 
| period of years, and the return given for the privilege is 


| the very ‘one to which I have referred—namely, the 


pla cing of the safety of the depositor above every other 
> Consideration. 


That this principle has been adopted is 


proved not merely by the manner in which the banks’ 
funds are used—a matter with which I have already dealt 
—but by the conservative policy adopted with regard to 
the handling of profits themselves. Huge Reserves, both 
revealed and hidden, have been built up by the banks, 
these reserves adding still further to the security of the 
depositor and to the reputation for soundness of the whole 
banking system. By reason of the abnormal and trying 
conditions experienced during and since the Great War, 
the banks have been compelled to give assistance to 
industry under conditions which have involved heavy 
losses in the shape of bad debts almost every year, and but 
for the conservation of profits and the building up of large 
reserves over a period of years the situation could not 
possibly have been met without a heavy curtailment of 
dividends. Even as it is, there has had to be some re- 
duction in the dividends during the last few years in addi- 
tion to the enforcement of some fairly drastic internal 
economies. Nor during certain periods of the War, when 
profits rose for a time, were dividends raised as they 
were in so many industrial concerns, The policy was 
to increase reserves. 
LarGe Out.ays. 

If those best acquainted with present-day banking 

methods were asked to say whether there were any 
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HOW TO . 


PROVIDE 


FOR 


ESTATE DUTY 


THE 
CLERICAL, MEDICAL & GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


issue special Policies for this purpose, 
securing, if desired, 


DIRECT PAYMENT 
to the 


COMMISSIONERS OF 
INLAND REVENUE 


before the grant of Probate. 





For particulars write to the Chief Office: 15 St. 
James’s Square, LONDON, S.W. 1, or to any of the 


Society’s Branches. 


















LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 


Head Office: 71 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 


Deputy-Chairman : 
Sir AUSTIN E. HARRIS, 
K.B.E. 


Chairman : | 
J.W. BEAUMONT PEASE 





Every description of 
British and Foreign 
Banking business 


transacted 





Over 1,900 Offices in England and Wales, and 
others in India and Burma 


Agents and Correspondents throughout the 
World 











Chief General Managers : 
F, A. BEANE, G. F. ABELL 
Joint General Managers: 
W. G. JOHNS, D.S.O., R. A. WILSON, S, PARKES, 
Ss. P. CHERRINGTON 









































1 O-1 5% ninin 
with SECURITY! 


Look around you. Half your friends are worrying 
themselves ill over “depressions.” A haunting fear 
of the future is dragging them down into an abyss of 
despair. In the turmoil of financial fluctuations they 
are letting their savings slip through their fingers. Why? 
Because they have missed the straightest road to financial 
security —a CANADA LIFE GUARANTEED 
ANNUITY. 

Safeguard yourself before your future is threatened. 
By investing your money with the Canada Life you 
will secure a guaranteed income of 10-15 per cent. per 
annum according to your age. And your money will 
absoluiely safe, for the assets of this British company 
are over £42,000,000. An Annuity is the ideal scheme 
for those over middle age. For younger men and women, 
the Company has other equally sound and _ attractive 
investment schemes. 

Thousands of people have realised the outstanding 
advantages of a Canada Life investment. It is safe. 
It is free from complications. It gives you a larger 
income from capital. Full details can be had for the 


asking. 
Li, 
CANADA LIFE 


ASuMAneeeoupanr 


Incorporated in Canada as a Limited Liability Company, 
Established 1847. 
J. R. Wandless, F.1.4., Manager, 2 St. James's Sq., London, S.W.1 

















THIRD PARTY POLICIES 
FOR FAMILIES. 





Householders and members of families can be 
insured against liability for injury or damage 
caused by negligence up to the sum of 


£5,000 


in respect of any one accident (in addition to 
law costs) for an 


Annual Premium of 10/-. 


Write for particulars of this 
New Form of Insurance. 





COMMERCIAL UNION 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED. 





Head Offite : CORNHILL, LONDON. 
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inet 
directions in which bankers might be charged with any 
excessive outlays, it might, perhaps, be argued that there 
has been rather lavish expenditure in the matter of new 
puildings and also as regards the enormous number of 
branches opened, ‘while the scale of remuneration to 
staffs compares, of course, very favourably with those 
aid in most other industries, especially as regards what 
may be termed the scale payments to the rank and file. 

With regard to the first of these charges I think, perhaps, 
there would be an admission that there has been an excess 
of activity—at all events in the case of some. banks— 
with regard to the multiplication of branches, though, as 
regards expenditure on particular buildings, I think the 
outlays might fairly come under the head of justifiable 
and even sound expenditure. In the matter of remunera- 
tion to staffs, however, I do not consider that the banks 
have any need to plead guilty to excessive generosity, 
though in no industry or profession, perhaps, is the welfare 
of the employees more carefully and generously con- 
sidered. I think, however, that any lowering of the scale 
of pay to the banking staffs would be a grave mistake, for 
no small part of the success which has attended British 
banking in the past can be associated with the type of 
person who has been attracted to that profession. 

“ CuEAP ”’? MONEY AND TRADE. 

But while in this matter of any temporary excess of 
expenditure over superfluous branches, or as regards 
matters of detail, there may be points in banking methods 
and procedure open to healthy constructive criticism, I 
think I have said sufficient to show the crudity of the 
general charge against the banks of profiteering through 
some gross disparity in the average rates on deposits and 
the charges for loans. There is, however, a further point 
arising out of ill-considered attacks upon the banks 
which calls for attention. Too often these criticisms 
contain the underlying suggestion that all that is 
required to stimulate healthy trade is an ample supply 
of credits at cheap rates. Nothing, I believe, could be 
further from the truth, and, indeed, it is being demon- 
strated not only in this country but all over the world 


that a period of abnormally low money rates is synchro- 
nizing with a period of abnormal trade depression. Loan- 
able capital, like any other commodity, must tend to rise 
with an increase in demand; yet, up to a point, the 
increase in demand, although it may be accompanied by 
higher charges; is usually a sign of an improvement in 
business activities. And again, underlying the criticism 
made from time to time of business activities being 
crippled by a lack of credit facilities, there is the sug- 
gestion that bankers have a kind of paramount responsi- 
bility to lend to borrowers, and especially industrial bor- 
rowers, with absolute freedom and at the lowest possible 
rates. As I have already said, the money which the banks 
lend is not their own, but is placed in safe custody by the 
depositor, and if our banking business were run on 
the lines which seems frequently to be desired by scm2 
of the ‘‘ stunt.”” newspapers, I think we should quickly see a 
deterioration in our banking system which would not only 
prejudice our financial activities but finally react severely 
upon the trade of the country,. Fortunately, the conduct 
of our banks is in strong and capable hands, and that fact 
is not only recognized by financial experts and by banking 
depositors, but successive Chancellors of the Exchequer 
also, no matter of what political persuasion, have usually 
not been very. long. in office before~they realize that 
the banking system is no mere profit-earning machine 
but is something which has contributed in the past, and 
continues to contribute, to the financial status and general 
well-being of the country. Not for the first time bankers 
have recently given a- patriotic lead’ to the nation in the 
matter of a prompt response to the Government’s appeal 
to holders of the Five per cent. War Loan to convert into 
the new 3} per cents., while how great a part they have 
played in bringing about those economies in the National 
Expenditure which are now so universally applauded will 
probably never be known—save by those most closely 
concerned with the reforms which have been effected. The 
unassailable position of the banks is indeed due to 
the fact that in matters great and small they serve the 
National interests. 
Artuur W. Kippy, 


Death Duties and Life Assurance 


Tue gross value of the estates upon which death duties 
were levied during the financial year ended March 31st, 
1931, was, according to the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue, £556,452,669. Of this sum, £21,890.078, or 
3.93 per cent., was represented by assurance policies. 
That such an admirable method of providing for death 
duties as life assurance should have been so little resorted 
to is regrettable. The reason is that assurance moneys 
are added to the amount of the estate, with the possible 
consequence that the duties payable are not only larger 
actually but also relatively. The rate of duty rises with 
the size of the estate, and the addition of the policy 
moneys may involve a higher rate of duty than if there 
had been no assurance. Thus the man who sacrifices part 


of his income during his lifetime in order to pass on his 


estate intact to his successors is penalized. 

To prevent this injustice life assurances up to the amount 
of the duties payable ought to be excluded in calculating 
the total value of an estate. The Treasury object to this 
course because of the alleged loss to the revenue. If on 
balance, after taking into account all relevant factors, the 
revenue were to be a loser the objection could hardly be 
criticized in these times, but it would be interesting to 
have the data on which the Treasury base their opinion, 
as the figures seem to point to the opposite conclusion. 

Take, as an example, an estate valued at £1,000,000. 
The estate duty would be £400,000. Legacy and Suc- 
cession duties will be ignored for the sake of simplicity. 
The remainder of the estate, namely £600,000, passes, we 
will assume, in one block to a married couple without 
young children. Assuming an average yield of 5 per cent., 
the annual income produced by the estate would be 
£50,000 in the lifetime of the testator and £30,000 after- 
wards. Income Tax and Surtax on an income of £50,000 
amount together to £28,397 10s., and on £30,000 to 
£15,697 10s, The State, therefore, has gained a capital 


sum of £400,000 in death duties and lost £12,700 per 
annum in Income Tax and Surtax. 
Gains AND Losses From Deatu Duties. 

Assuming that the £400,000 of death duties be applied 
to the redemption of 34 per cent. War Loan at par the 
State would have cancelled a liability for interest service 
of £14,000 per annum. Setting off against this the 
£12,700 per annum loss of Income Tax and Surtax, the 
net gain to the State by the death of the millionaire would 
be £1,300 per annum. Capitalizing this at 3} per cent. 
interest gives a sum of £37,143. 

The total value of the estate, on the other hand, has 
been reduced from £1,000,000 to £600,000, with the con- 
sequential diminution in death duties on the occasion of 
the death of the new owner. Let us assume that that 
takes place 33 years hence. Property passes by death on 
the average more frequently than once in a generation, 
but we will take that period for the purpose of our illus- 
tration. The estate duty on an estate of the value of 


' £600,000 is £204,000, as compared with £400,000 on an 


estate valued at £1,000,000—a difference of £196,000. 
That is the prospective loss facing the State at the end 
of 33 years, equivalent to a present loss, taking interest 
at the rate of 34 per cent. for the purposes of the calcula- 
tion, of £62,982. 

The immediate gain to the State by the death of a 
millionaire is therefore greatly. exceeded by future losses 
and on balance it is a considerable loser. The loss shown 
above would be increased by the diminution in the produce 
of Income Tax and Surtax attending the further reduction 
in the value of the estate at the next and at every subse- 
quent passing of the property by death. In fact, in the 
course of three or four generations the estate will have 


_shrunk so much as to cease to be an important source of 


national revenue. 
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“‘ This is a fine achievement ” 











—The Economist 
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Write for copy of Leaflet “A.C.13” to 
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LIMITED. 
Head Office: 
54 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3. 





TOTAL RESOURCES EXCEED 


£300,000,000 


The Bank has a history covering a 
period of more than two centuries. 
Evidence of its activity is to be found 
prior to 1700, while later records show 
that as early as 1736, and_ probably 
before, the business was being con- 
ducted in Lombard Street on the site 
of the existing Head Office. 


. « 
Or eer errr eee 


OVER 2,050 
Branches in England and Wales. 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES. 

Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and 
Overseas), 

Barclays Bank (France) Limited, 
Barclays Bank, S.A.L., © 
Barclays Bank (Canada), 
Barclays Trust Company of Canada, 
The British Linen Bank, 
The Union Bank of Manchester, Limited. 











PROPERTY = 


IS THE FINEST 








SECURITY | 


ownership of houses and business 
premises is a sound and profitable 
form of investment, and well selected 
real estate conslitutes one of the 
safest and most permanent securities. 


The Halifax Building Society offers splendid facilities | 
to assist home-buyers and investors to acquire © 


approved houses and business premises in almost any 
part of the kingdom. Large funds are always avail- 
able for liberal and immediate advances on most 
helpful terms. The survey and mortgage costs are 
low: there are no extra charges for premiums, 
commissions or advance fees, and the monthly 
repayments are light. 


ASSETS exceed £80,000,000 





HALIFAX 











THE WORLDS LARGEST 














BUILDING SOCIETY 


_ 


It has long been recognised thal the | 


BARCLAYS BANK || 
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OVER Head Office: General Manager! 
360 HALIFAX Sir ENOCH HILL 
BRANCHES " 


London District Ottice: 
124, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C.2 
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Lire Assuraxck Restores Vanur or Esrares. 

Theoretical consideration supports the figures. With 
differential taxation the size’ of individual estates has a 
twotold significance, namely, volume and the rate of tax 
leviable. the latter being governed by the former. Con- 
sequently, 2 decrease in size Means more than a propor- 
tionate reduction in the yield to the revenue from death 
duties. income tax and surtax, because it means a lower 
rate of taxation on the remainder of the estate. Unless 
the value of the estates comprising the higher rated groups 
be kept up, revenue must progressively decline. The 
creation of new wealth may conceal what is going on, but 
the falling off in revenue by the destruction of old estates 
is there. Instead of the new wealth producing addi- 
tional revenue its contributions are wholly or partly 
absorbed in making good wastage, and there is not the 
expansion there otherwise, would be. 

Life assurance supplies the only practicable method 
of maintaining the capital value of estates. Death duties 
imply the use of capital for revenue. Life assurance pro- 
vides a sinking fund for the restoration of capital used up 
in this way a sinking fund paid for by the subject and 
not by the State. ‘Phat restoration is greatly in’ the 
interests of the State, which ought therefore to encourage, 
and not discourage, owners of estates to establish their 
own sinking funds. ‘Fhe payment of the premiums would 
really be a self-imposed tax on their own incomes for the 
benefit of the State. ‘To tax the fruits of a man’s self- 
denial, fruits which he can never enjoy himself but whieh 
will be reaped solely by the State, is not only unfair but 
short-sighted. 

Life assurances of the kind would bring other great 
advantages to the State—advantages net so casily 
measurable as those already discussed, but which anyone 
with a knowledge of the stock, share or property markets 
will appreciate. The amount of the death duties paid in 
Great Britain for the financial. year 1930-31 was 
£83,092,937. Apart from any cash available, the whole 
of this enormous sum had to be obtained by the realiza- 
tion of securities, 


Erreer oF Death Duries on Srock QuoTratrions. 

Sales of this magnitude could not fail to exert a de- 
pressing influenee on quotations, reducing the total value 
upon whieh death duties were payable and, consequently, 
the produce of the death duties themselves. The serious 
illness of a large holder will immediately cause a fall in the 
price of the particular stock or share held, because of the 
fear that a large part will be foreed on the market to 
secure funds for the death duties. That fall would not 
oceur were provision made for the payment of the death 
duties by life assurance. Selling on account of deceased 
owners’ estates is a continual source of market weakness. 

What are the stocks likely to be chosen for realization ? 
Naturally those which can be most easily realized. ‘The 
stocks most easily realized are British Government stocks. 
British Government stocks issued since 1914 represent 
nubout one-sixth of the total value of the estates valued 
for probate. — It is the depression among these very issues 
that has been such a trouble to the Exchequer for years 
and has prevented the raising of British credit. Hf life 
assurance polieies had been available to meet the death 
duties, the constant stream of sales would have been 
averted, quotations would have stood consistently higher, 
and .conversion operations would have been facilitated 
to the benefit of the whole nation. 

An inerease of 1 per cent. in the total value of estates 
passing at death would bring in over three-quarters of a 
million pounds more in estate duty every year. A 
similar inerease in the quotations of British Government 
stocks represents approximately an improvement of Ts. 
per cent. in the national eredit.-which, when translated 
into interest service, would mean a saving of £4,000,000 
per annum. When these facts are grasped it will be seen 
how great are the possibilities if life assurance could be 
harnessed to the discharge of death duties. The Treasury 
has much to gain and little to lose by excluding life 
policies up to the amount of the duties payable in caleu- 
lating the gross value of estates passing at death. 

IF. M. 'Toovery, 


Bank Shares for Investments 


Tne record of our home banks during a period ef un- 
exampled depression and crisis is one which has not been 
approached by the banks of any other country. America 
has witnessed a constant stream of failures. France and 
Germany also have had their banking troubles. and in 
other parts of the world it has been the exception for 
banking institutions to report other than serious effects 
from the universal depression, In this country it was not 
until last year that the steady recession of the trade tide 
affected prolits to the extent that it became necessary in 
accordance with conservative banking policy to reduce 
dividend distributions ; but even then there were excep- 
tions. The events of the past 18 months have thrown into 
high relief the great fundamental strength of our banks, 
and the confidence reposed in them by depositors and 
shareholders alike has been abundantly justified. Never- 
theless, as I pointed out when forecasting in this Supple- 
ment twelve months ago that the final dividends for 1931 
would be reduced to the same levels as the interim pay- 
ments, the business and profits of a bank are dependent 
primarily upon the state of trade and industry, and that 
should be given due weight when considering the merits 
of bank shares as investments. 

The interim dividends on account of the current vear 
have now been declared, arid if. the majority ef instances 
ho further change has occurred, although the past six 
months have not been an easy period for bankers. Ordi- 
nary loans and advanees. which constitute the chief profit 
earning part of banking assets, subject, of course, to the 
extent of the provision for bad debts, have been declining, 
and the general fall in money rates has meant that loans 
to the discount market and fresh purchases of bills and 
mvestments have been less remunerative. An additional 
factor affecting carnings has been the various national 
restrictions upon the free play of international trade and 
exchange. The reduction in deposit rates has been the 


big compensating factor, although the cost to the banks is 
nothing like so small as the current London rate of } per 
cent. suggests. 

STRONGER BALANCE-SHEETS. 

The most favourable feature affecting balanee-sheets 
has been the reeent rise in security values. At the end of 
last year it beeame necessary to provide rather substan- 
tial sums for mvestment depreciation, four of the “ Big 
Five ” banks drawing upon their published reserves to the 
extent of £8,500,000 in all. The exception was Barclays 
Bank, which met the depreciation from an inner invest- 
ment reserve. Despite these large appropriations the 
published reserves are still very strong, Barclays having 
£10.250,000 against paid-up capital of £15,858,.217. Lloyds 
£7,500.000 against £15,810,252 of capital, the Midland 
£11,500.000 against £14,248,012 of capital, the National 
Provincial £8,000,000 against £9,479,416 of capital, and 
the Westminster £7,500,000 against £9,320,157 of capital. 
By tar the greater part of the investments are in British 
Governnient securities, and the striking rise that has 
occurred in market values has more than offset the amount 
of last year’s depreciation. In effect it has resulted in the 
strengthening of inner reserves, a circumstance which, no 
doubt, has had an important bearing upon the dividend 


decisions. 


Current YIELDs. 

Stability of dividends has always been an important 
part of banking policy. For that reason payments have 
been on a conservative basis and normally unaffected by 
minor fluctuations in profits. That the interim dividends 
have been maintained in the present uncertain cireum- 
stanees is an indieation that bank directors foresee the 
payment of similar distributions at the end of the year. 
Indeed. in the absenee of any further international up- 
heaval it may be reasonably assumed that there will be 
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Telephone: 


| Write for Particulars of 


CAPITAL BY 
INSTALMENTS 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


25-31, Moorgate, London, E.C. 2. 


Metropolitan 8014 (5 lines). 








Cc. R. V. COUTTS, 
Manager & Actuary. 
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BARCLAYS BANK 
(DOMINION, COLONIAL 
AND OVERSEAS). 


THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
KENYA ~ TANGANYIKA - UGANDA 
NYASALAND 
NORTHERN & SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA 
SOUTH-WEST AFRICA 
BRITISH WEST AFRICA 
MALTA - GIBRALTAR 

EGYPT - SUDAN - PALESTINE 

MAURITIUS 
BRITISH WEST INDIES 
BRITISH GUIANA 


LONDON 
HAMBURG 


MANCHESTER 


LIVERPOOL 
: NEW YORK 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED FROM BUSINESS 
HOUSES, SETTLERS AND TRAVELLERS 
INTERESTED IN THE ABOVE TERRITORIES. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
54 LOMBARD STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.3. 


BARCLAYS BANK (CANADA), 
MONTREAL AND TORONTO. 

















‘English, Scottish & Australian 


Bank, Limited 


Head Office: 5, GRACECHURCH ST., E.C.3, 
and 417 Branches and Agencies throughout Australia. 








Subscribed Capital - “ - £5,000,000 
Paid-up Capital - - - £3,000,000 
Further Liability of Proprietors - £2,000,000 
Reserve Fund - . - » £1,605,000 
Special Currency Reserve - - £1,585,000 
Board of Directors : 
ANDREW WILLIAMSON, ESQ., Chairman, 


JOHN PATERSON, ESQ., Deputy Chairman, 
C. L. BATLLIEU, ESQ., C.M.G. THE HON. WALTER OD. 
THE RT. HON. LORD GIBBS. 
FORSTER OF LEPE, P.C., SIDNEY M. WARD, ESQ. 
G.C.M.G, SIR FREDERICK W, YOUNG, 





Manager & Sceretary: E. M. JANION. 


} Asst. Manager: A. A. SHIPSTON, Sub-Manager:J]. A. ROBERTSON, 


Accountant: ¥. C. HOUNSFIELD. 





Bankers: Bank of England; Westminster Bank Limited, 





Chief Office in Australia: 
COLLINS STREET, MELBOURNE. 

Letters of Credit and Drafts on the Branches and Agencies 
of the Bank in Australia can be obtained at the Head 
Office, or through the Agents of the Bank in the Chief 
Provincial ‘Towns throughout the United Kingdom. 


Remittances made by Telegraphic Transfer. 
Bills Negotiated or forwarded for Collection. 


Banking and Exchange Business of every description 
transacted with Australia. 
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For 
Business Assurances- 








PARTNERSHIP 
CAPITAL REDEMPTION 
ANNUITY and all 
ORDINARY LIFE and 
ENDOWMENT POLICIES 


Consult the Britannie | 








FIRE, ACCIDENT, MOTOR, PLATE 
GLASS AND GENERAL INSURANCE 
BUSINESS TRANSACTED 





Funds - - - + £20,000,000 


BRITANNIC 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. | 





Chief Offices : 





BROAD STREET CORNER, BIRMINGHAM 
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no further reductions. The yields shown on the following 
selected shares are based on that assumption. 
Estimated 


Amount — div. for Approx. 
paid-up = 1932 Price yield 
£ % £ % 
Barclays “ B” (£1) -+ l i4 3} th 
Liovds “ A” (£5) .. F 134 oe = 
Midland (£12) 2h 16 83 +h 
Midland (£23) es 2k 16 10 4 
Midland (£1). . f 1 16 4 y- 
National Prov’l (£25) 3} 16 12 4% 
National Prov’l (£20) 4 16 13% 44 
National Prov’l (£5)... 5 16 19} th 
Westminster (£4) .. l 18 4 rh 


Current quotations are materially higher than those 
ruling at any time during the past twelve months and the 
yields obtainable are rather substantially lower, a fact 
due to the changed basis of investment yields consequent 
upon the Government’s conversion operation, 

A selection of provincial banking shares is given in the 
following table. 

Esti- 
Capital mated 


paid-up Reserve div.for Price Apprex. 


£000's £000's 1932 yield 
District es bis (£5, £1 % % 
paid) cul 2,212 2,000 16% Hy 5Sgs 
Martins (£20, £23 pd.) : : 14 63 i 
Martins (£1 fully pd.) f “169 2,9004 44 3h rs 
National (£5, £1 pd.) 1,500 1,015 12 2 i 5 ts 
Royal of Scotland 
(Stock, no liability) 3,780 3,781 17 390 43 


Some of the provincial institutions, especially those 
whose operations are confined to the industrial areas, have 
suffered from the depression to a larger extent than the 
London banks, and consequently the yields obtainable arc 
somewhat higher in most instances. 


Maximum Divipenp SHARES. 


As between the fully-paid and partly-paid shares 
receiving the same rate of dividend there is a difference 
in yield in favour of the latter owing to the uncalled 
liability on that class of capital. The possibility of any 
call being made, however, is remote, so that for all prac- 
tical purposes the contingency may be ignored. Some 
banks have fully paid shares ranking for dividends up to 
fixed maxima. Instances of this class of share are pro- 
vided by Barclays, Lloyds and the Westminster Bank. 
Barclays have £4 fully-paid “* A” shares entitled to a 
maximum of 10 per cent., and these return £4 2s. per cent. 
at the price of 93. Lloyds £1 “ B” shares rank for a 
maximum of 5 per cent. and yield £3 11s. 5d. at 28s. The 
£1 shares of the Westminster Bank earry a@ maximum 
dividend of 12} per cent., and at 66s. return £3 15s. 9d. 
per cent. So long as the payments on the variable divi- 
dend shares remain so far above those on the maximum 
dividend shares the latter may be regarded as of a dis- 
tinetly gilt-edged type, which explains the relative 
smallness of the yields, 

S. F. J. Kragussnacn, 


Reactions of War Loan Conversion on 
Insurance 


War Loan conversion sharply emphasizes the difference 
between life assurance and the commercial forms of 
insurance. Fire, accident and marine insurance reserves 
must be kept liquid ready to meet any catastrophic 
loss. The major consideration guiding their investment 
is immediate realizability. Unpleasant though the drastic 
cut in the rate of interest may be, especially during a 
period of shrinking funds, no hesitation was felt in 
accepting the Government’s offer to convert in regard to 
reserves of this kind invested in National War Loan. 
If conversion has the hoped-for effect of expediting a 
recovery of business, the reduction in the amount of 
interest receivable would be quickly compensated in 
two ways. Increased business should produce increased 
underwriting profit. It also implies an automatic 
increase in reserves, and the larger volume of reserves 
should more than counterbalance the loss from the 
smaller rate of interest. 

Opposite considerations apply to life assurance. In 
the investment of life funds, the interest rate is all 
important, the degree of realizability being of no moment. 
The Chancellor’s proposals placed the life offices in a 
quandary. When they were first announced the price 
of the old 34 per cent. Conversion Loan, which to all 
intents and purposes is equal to converted War Loan, 
was several points below 99. The question for the life 
offices, therefore, was whether, consistently with their 
duty as trustees for the moneys of the policyholders, 
they could consent to accept a 3} per cent. stock at 99 
when, by asking for repayment, they could purchase a 
similar stock much cheaper. The gap between the 
two quotations has since been considerably shortened, 
relieving those responsible for the administration of 
life funds of their legal liability for any breach of trust 
Mm converting. 

HANnpicap oN Some Offices. 

Nothing is so directly detrimental to the welfare of 
& life oflice as the decline or loss of interest on existing 
mvestments. The diminution arising from this cause 
is a permanent loss, which can only be made up by selling 
out and replacing by a higher yielding security. A 
general fall in interest rates operates very gradually 
to bring down the average yield on the mass of old and 
new investments and affects all offices equally. War 

an conversion unfortunately imposes inequality of 
sacrifice, Offices happening to hold large blocks of the 


stock will be handicapped in competition with rivals 
who may hold little or none of it. 

The circumstances in which life assurance offices 
became such large holders of National War Loan should 
be remembered. Most, if not all, of the stock now held 
was acquired by subscription at the issue of the loan on 
the urgent appeals of the Government of the day. Many 
offices applied for larger amounts than their available 
resources warranted, borrowing money from their bankers 
for the purpose. Conversion has been looming on the 
horizon for some time and in many cases large portions 
of the original holdings have been sold, as can be seen 
from the amounts being converted. Had an abrupt 
descent from a 5 per cent. to a 3$ per cent. rating been 
foreseen, sales would have been on a larger seale, with the 
possible consequence of delaying conversion, or, at least, 
of rendering the terms to the Government less favourable. 

Those offices which exchanged into other Government 
stocks, such as the old 3$ per cent. Conversion, now 
stand to benefit considerably by the appreciation which 
has taken place as the result of placing British credit 
upon a 34 per cent. basis. Many of the offices holding 
valuations at the end of December last had to reduee 
their bonus distributions because of the depreciation 
then existing. The rise in the quotations of Steck 
Exchange securities attending the conversion of National 
War Loan has more than made good that depreciation. 

The destination of the estimated net saving of 
£23,000,000 in interest from conversion is a matter of 
concern to life offices. If this money is applied in 
reduction of the rate of income tax it will be some com- 
pensation to them for the sacrifices they have been 
called upon to make. With income tax at 5s. in the £, 
the net yield from a 3} per cent. investment is 2} per 
cent. The net rate of interest commonly assumed by 
British life offices for valuation calculations is 3 per 
cent., and a net rate of 23 per cent. would not suffice 
to discharge their liabilities. The deficiency would 
have to be made good by other sources. Present rates 
of premium for non-profit assurances are calculated on 
a higher interest level and these, it would seem, will 
have to be revised for new entrants. Any loss from 
existing contracts will fall in some eases on the with- 
profit policyholders and in others on the shareholders. 
Bonuses on with-profit. policies will probably be curtailed, 
The purchase price of annuities will have to be raised, 
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THE VALUE OF MONEY : 


A Discussion of. Various Monetary 
Theories, and an Exposition of the 
Yield Theory of the Value of Money, 


By Tyarvus Grripanes. 15s, 
_This book gives a classification and discussion of a number 
of theories dealing with the problem of the value of money 
These considerations are followed hy the author's attempt at 
finding a solution which explains the value of money from its 
interaction with the yield that money is able to produce a 
instrument of trade, 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE 
HISTORY OF STATISTICS. 
By Prov. Harato WesterGaarp of the University 
of Copenhagen, 12s. 6d. 
An attempt is here made to sketch the evolution of statistics 
from its beginning to the end of the past century. The author 


hopes that students of the history of statistics will find useful 


information in the volume, the material for studies of this kind 
not always being easily accessible, scattered as it is in the vast 
literature, in numerous monographs, in statistical iournals and 
in official reports, 


THE PROBLEM OF MAINTAINING 
PURCHASING PGVER : 
A Study of Industrial Depression and 
Recovery. 
By P. W. Martin. 


Pj 


Sat 


Many Diagrams. 15s. 


This book furnishes the first satisfactory expianation of why 
buying intermittently fails to keep pace with production, By 
approaching the question from a new angle it elucidates and 
reconciles the apparently conflicting theories at present held, 
in particular, it shows that, athough general overproduction is 
impossible, a-general deficiency of purchasing power never- 


theless ocenrs and is basically 


responsible for industrial 
depression, 
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Affable Hawk 

Criticism. By Desmond MacCarthy. (Putnam. 7s. 6d.) pillars on which his critical edifice is reared—good temper of 


/MR. MacCartuy is known to his friends, who now number 
‘several millions, as a conversationalist. His voice was at first 
heard over limited areas, such as college courts and drawing 
rooms ; then, by the happy invention of the wireless, it flew 


* into any locality which had the sense to turn it on, and can be 


It floats across 
shelters, per- 


>? 


heard to-day in highly non-academic circles. 
hotel lounges, Air Force barracks, watchmen’s 
suasive, civilized, apologetic. ‘‘ I have been reading .. . 
it says, or “ I have been thinking of .. .” and inattention 
becomes impossible. The watchman may grunt, the airmén 
‘may shout out “ binder,” the Jounge ladies say ** Oh not that 
‘Justin what’s his name again about books,” yet they cannot 
‘put listen to Mr. MacCarthy’s voice. Whatever he says: is 
fascinating. And whatever he prints becomes fascinating 
when we supply (as we must occasionally) the vocal accom- 
paniment. He is a talker rather than a writer, and that is one 
of the reasons why it is difficult to write about him. 

He modestly describes the volume under review as 
“literary journalism.” It is scarcely that. It has none of 
the journalistic demerits—no shallowness or pertness, none 
‘of the deficiencies in temper or education that are inseparable 
from punch. Nor has it the journalistic merit of formal 
neatness. These little articles do not lie quite right in their 
little plates. They loll to one side or end abruptly, as if the 
writer had lost interest in his theme and left its development 
to the reader. Even the longer articles—like the one on 
Proust—have this defect (for in written stuff it is a defect) and 
in the shorter ones (¢.g. in * Literary Booms ”’) the abruptness 
is almost painful. One turns the page, agog for more mischief 
and wisdom, and, alas, all is over already. 

This is one’s only complaint against the book, and if one has 
read it with sympathy and understanding, one realizes how un- 
important such complaints are. Mr. MacCarthy himself never 
makes the mistake of scolding people for not being what they 
arenot. Speaking of Samuel Butler he says ‘“* The favourite 
virtue of the humorist is always toleration,” and it is his own 
virtue. He tries to see the best in every writer, even in Miss 
Gertrude Stein, but (and this is an important point) his stand- 
point is not so much Christian charity as pagan common sense. 
Why not look for the best in people ? It is foolish to look for 
anything else. But don’t do it in order to display your own 
kind-heartedness. He mistrusts * niceness,” both in himself 
and others, it is dangerously easy, and one of the accusations 
he brings against popular critics of to-day is that they exploit 
their own charms. Butter your authors, and a bit will be left 
over for you! No! No butter for Mr. MacCarthy. He is 
tolerant but not at all easy going ; he never yields, as Arnold 
Bennett did, to the temptation of making things jolly all 
around and of giving young writers a leg up even if they don’t 
deserve it. His integrity is unassailable. It is one of the 


? 


St. 

St. Paul. By Wilfred Knox. (Peter Davies. 5s.) 

What are Saints? Fifteen Chapters in Sanctity. Broadcast 
by C. C. Martindale, S.J. (Sheed and Ward. 2s. 6d. cloth, 
is. paper.) 

Tue career of St. Paul is one of those which bring most 
vividly before us the problem of the nature of those invisible 
forces which condition human lives. For either we see in it 
the astonishing result of social and psychological causes, or 
else, in Father Knox’s words, ** the power of God to accomplish 
His will without regard to human probabilities.” What we 
think about St. Paul, then, will determine what we think 
about that economy ‘of sanctity through which the spiritual 
work of this world appears to be done. The peculiarity of 
Father Knox’s study of the apostle is the extreme detachment 
With which the supernatural element in’ that amazing life is 
treated; the careful avoidance of enthusiasm, the steady 
emphasis on the ordinary factors in St. Paul’s methods and 
results ; the refusal to make definite statements in regard to 
that Spirit who is the real hero of the Book of Acts. What we 
are shown is: 

“an unimpressive-looking Jew, moving across the ancient world 

aa creeping furtively through the narrow lanes of the ghetto 


‘man or a wisdom not of this world 


“failure : 


the Samuel Butler,sort being the other. 

Though his approach is philosophic it would be a mistake to 
burden him withany particular doctrine. He does not helong 
to the class of critics represented by Matthew Arnold’ and 
Tolstoy who try to discover the tests by which good literature 
can be recognized. Nor does he belong to the far more valuable 
class which Coleridge adorns : the critics who send us back in 
excitement to the original. He is neither a teacher nor an 
inspirer. What he does give us (besides much incidental 
pleasure) is an improved equipment: * to help the reader to 
watch himself is part of the function of criticism as I under- 
stand it ” he writes, and after reading him we are better fitted 
to cope with literature generally, and also with non-literature, 
sometimes called life. He educates us by the only efficient 
method—the indirect—and to be in his company is to acquire 
civilization. As has been suggested, the full quality of his 
personality does not come out in the written word ; his voice 
is an integral part of it, and his employment by the B.B.C. is 
greatly to the credit of that many-sided institution. 

Combining as he does the candour that was Cambridge with 
knowledge of the world, Mr. MacCarthy offers a fascinating 
problem to the analyst. There is an undergraduate freshness 
about him, a disinterested ardour for the truth, and yet he is 
quite an old bird. ‘* Affable Hawk” he styled himself, and 
the title is apt ; he has seen from his perch many reputations 
rise and fall ; he has noted the contradiction that underlies the 
simplest statements and can say of truth itself that “* you can 
no more sit down and tell it than you can write a poem” ; he 
has learnt about the structure of society ; he has visited in 
country héuses and dallied with nobs and snobs. Why, in 
spite of so much wariness and sophistication, has he cared to 
follow the gleam? The answer is that though he knows the 
world he is not knowing about it, and it is knowingness, not 
knowledge, that rots a critic and is indeed the spiritual death 
of anyone. He often writes as if he were tired, but he is never 
slick ; that dreadful enamel which many men daub around 
as they get on in life—that fatal pot of enamel—or is it colour 
wash ?—has been placed by a benign fairy just beyond his 
reach. 

‘There are twenty-nine reprinted articles in this volume— 
which is the second of a series. They deal with contemporary 
writers such as Santayana, Yeats, David Garnett and Joyce or 
with writers of the past who have affinities with contemporary 
literature such as Richardson, Defoe, Donne, Browning and 
Beckford. There are also some articles of a general nature : 
‘** Notes on the Novel” is particularly bright, and Mr. Mac- 
Carthy’s own novel in the style of Mr. Hugh Walpole, beginning 
“The Rev. William Neggit sat at his kneehole table,” is so 
alluring that one wishes he would continue it for ever. 

E. M. Forster, 


Paul 


_where he was a man marked out for murder, to reach some little 


To the outsider 


” 


upper room where the Church awaited him... . 
the scene might appear ludicrous and the assembly contemptible. 
Nevertheless, it was through this strange being, beset by 
visions which may either have beén “ the delusions of a mad- 
,” that a transforming Power 
entered European life. Paul found Christianity a Jewish sect, 
and “left behind him the Catholic Church.” 

This interpretation certainly has the value of paradox, and 
of that surface realism which is so reassuring to common sense, 
It impresses by reason of the very inadequacy of the human 
factors by which so great results are shown to have been 
achieved. For it is true that “a man of ordinary practical 
outlook ” might well have thought Paul’s life-work to be a 
yet equally true that this life-work “ changed the 
history of mankind.” And it is just this amazing disproportion 
between apparent cause and actual effect which raises a doubt 
whether the ** historical method ” with its hopeless attempt to 
see things as they were—or rather as contemporaries thought 
they were—is really adequate to those epochs in history when 
vast spiritual changes are set going through the agency o* ins 
dividual men: whether this intensive study of the uneven 
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temperament of the actors, and the cheapness of the stage- 
properties, does not blur our comprehension of the play. 
Father Knox wants us to remember that those we call saints 
are before all things men, and that all their doings can be re- 
placed within the frame of history and described in human 
ways. Father Martindale reminds us that they are trans- 
formed men, whose peculiar quality, courage and power 
result from the intensity of their correspondence with the 
supernatural. They are produced by, and depend upon, other- 
worldly energies—* when sanctity is spoken of, God is being 
spoken of.” 

It is this angle of approach which gives to these broadcast 
talks on Saints such coherence and impressiveness ; and it is 
just this which we seem to need to make our picture of St. Paul 
complete. Here the saint is not a strange and lonely figure, 
producing astonishing effects within a social order ill-adapted 
to his special beliefs. We are shown a collection of family 
portraits, beginning with St. Paul and extending to our own 
day, each retaining its own intense individuality, and yet 
each deep-rooted in the family life and seen within the family 
atmosphere. In the household of faith, as Father Martindale 
conceives it, life is lived at a temperature and illuminated by ¢ 
glow unknown to the chilly outer world. Again and again he 
returns to the intensity of effort, vitality, response which is the 
ruling character of the saintly type: the vivid holiness of the 
God-possessed. A comparison of the half-dozen pages he gives 
to St. Paul with Father Knox's study drives home the contrast. 

‘ather Martindale sees the ardent and courageous life of a 
transformed creature in whom the promise of the Damascus 
road was literally fulfilled. Father Knox sees a visionary of 
genius who believes himself to be guided by a Spirit who does 
not always give him very good advice. The going into Mace- 
donia had been “the height of unwisdom”; belief in the 
Parousia deflected attention from more practical things. True 
Pauline Christianity, he thinks, is “ a religion of ethics, not of 
ecstasy *’ (surely a dangerous either-or for the Catholic sacra- 
mentalist !)}. The Pauline charity is not “ friendship with 
God,” but simply “the ordinary love of one’s neighbours in 
daily life.” Both views of St. Paul have their value : yet even 
when we take them together, the picture that they give us 
leaves unmeasured the height and depth and breadth of that 
unseen Reality which made of this frail and flaming soul its 
living and creative instrument. EVELYN UNDERHILL. 


Mr. Read’s Wordsworth 


Wordsworth. The Clark Lectures, 1930. By Herbert Read. 
(Cape. 4s. 6d.) 

Tuts work, probably the most admired of recent biographical 
studies in English literature, is now excellently reprinted in 
a popular form—that of the ‘ Life and Letters” series. It 
is, no doubt, not the only modern account of Wordsworth in 
which full attention is paid to the subject of Annette Vallon, 
and what M. Legouis calls “the moral transgression of a 
great and revered poet.” But it is to Mr. Read especially 
that younger contemporaries have turned for a new inter- 
pretation of Wordsworth in the light of the secret history 
made public since 1916 by Professor Harper and M. Legouis. 
It is Mr. Read who has matured the theory that the episode 
of Annette and its sequel were the chief ** key to Wordsworth’s 
emotional development ”’; that “this passion and all its 
melancholy aftermath was the deepest experience of 
Wordsworth’s life.” Such a view is necessarily to be connected 
not with direct, but with ambiguous passages of the poet’s 
utterance. It is too strong a term, perhaps, that the critic 
employs when he alludes to Wordsworth’s suppression of his 
private mistake as “ a long-sustained hypocrisy,”’ but certainly 
the poetical works and their dictated marginalia were calculated 
to conceal the French daughter. Only ‘“* Vaudracour and 
Julia” was risked, and that piece might have been anybody's 
history. When Mr. Read ventured to indicate in ‘ The 
Prelude,” X, 869-881 (1805), Wordsworth’s confession of 
*“the overwhelming nature of his passion for Annette,” he 
also accepted a risk ; for the passage appears to be composed 
of political disillusion and apprehension. 

Having impressed on us the importance of Annette in 
Wordsworth’s inmost being, Mr.-Read had * all his subsequent 
career’ to trace from this troubled source. This problem, it 


| 


is clear, was not easy even for so perceptive a theorist ; ther 
were so many cross-currents, such as Coleridge, and thy 
expected modifications of full manhood. Mr. Read’s Con 
clusion is that Wordsworth, “losing Annette, his faith in 
youth and change, his fundamental honesty,” expressed his 
“uneasy conscience ” in a new attitude towards France, the 
country of Annette. Hence, he says, came such verses a 
those supposed to have been written in 1802, in which the 
famine of genius in France is denounced : 

** Perpetual emptiness ! unceasing change ! 
No single volume paramount, no code, 
No master spirit, no determined road, 
But equally a want of books and men!” 


’ 


“The psychological closure was now complete.” This cop. 
ception is powerful, and in republication retains its interest; 
it is hardly a certainty. Part of Wordsworth’s complaints 
against France may be with probability ascribed to definite 
observation and the news of the day; and then, again, in 
London on his return from Annette and France (1802), 
Wordsworth found occasion to bewail England, too : 
‘** No grandeur now in nature or in book 

Delights us. Rapine, avarice, expense, 

This is idolatry ; and these we adore ; 

Plain living and high thinking are no more.” 
From those verses, it might be argued, in extension of 
Mr. Read’s plan, that Wordsworth forgot for a moment 
that Annette was not English. This by the way. In the end, 
Mr. Read proceeds to something of larger scope. 

Considering “the gradual decay of Wordsworth’s poetic 

powers,” he offers a brief definition of a poet, and poetry ; he 
speaks of those conditions which disturb that ** very sensitive 
instrument,” the poet, and then takes as an example of 
Wordsworth’s impaired faculty the “ nearly great ” compo- 
sition ‘* Laodamia.” In that poem of 1814, at first, Laodamia’s 
harmless passion is punished by her sudden death ; and she is 
permitted to be a happy ghost. In the 1827 version, following 
Virgil, Wordsworth puts her among the unhappy ghosts, and 
severely, too, as guilty of a “crime.” Vigorously handling 
these facts, Mr. Read suggests what they convey : “ that the 
poet was castigating his own conscience,” and _ clumsily 
inserting his moral condemnation of his former passion into 
this legend of Laodamia. So, he says, the deterioration of 
Wordsworth’s poetry may be explained; either it did not 


originate in ‘* powerful feelings,’’ or ‘* the feelings were crossed e 


by the poet’s own inhibitions, and thus reduced to confusion.” 
With this reflection the Annette proclamation of the earlier 
chapter has been elaborated into something like a doctrine. 
It depends on the reader’s estimate of Annette’s influence 
over Wordsworth (still not very clearly disclosed), and of 
Wordsworth’s general temper and experience, whether he 
accepts it altogether; and, in any event (this may justify 
the present reminder), he will benefit by Mr. Read’s gift of 
thinking into a difficult, psychological case. ‘The book is free 
from the monotony that endangers such studies ; when the 
author is against his man, he is heartily against him, and the 
introduction of other figures, though it is transitory, is 
animated. It will naturally continue to be reprinted. 
EpMuND BLUNDEN. 


The Kernel and The Husk 


Peter Abailard. By J. G. Sikes. (Cambridge University Press. 
12s. 6d.) 
WHEN, in the sixteenth century, the pirates of Peter’s old 
ship embarked hopefully in luggers of their own, and threw 
overboard, among other lumber, Aristotle and his School, 
one of the consequences was, that in good Protestant lands, 
all the great figures of mediaeval philosophy fell into oblivion, 
recalled now and then as colossal dunces, things to gibe at, 
dead dogs. One name only escaped the Lethean deluge : it 
was Abelard: and for this reason—there was a lady in the 
vase; ‘Romance brought up the 9.15 ’—eight hundred 
years ago! Abelard and Héloise ! Cette histoire, says Hauréau, 
qui ne la connait? Why, surely, there must be a poem by 
Ovid on such a theme? Alas! No. He lived unfortunately 
too soon. But Pope will supply the omission. Later, and 
better still, Rousseau will provide an adoring world wit 
letters of a New Heéloise, very different from those of the 
original blue-stocking, which are dry, academic, and disap- 
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pointing. Philosophers like Cousin, that aged lover of many 
historic ladies, historians like the poetic Michelet will con- 
tribute to swell the chorus—was not Abclard a Breton ¥ Yet 
had you asked any one of these Héloise-Abelardians for 
definite information as to the hero, they would have been 
sorely at a loss what to say. Above all in England, where 
literally nothing worth mentioning could be found, till Mr. 
Sikes presented us with the book now before us: a really 
eood book, scholarly, comprehensive, based on a learning 
adequate to its thorny subject, a rare excellence ; in short, an 
indispensable book ;_ a monograph on Abailard equivalent in 
many respects to Renan’s Averroes. 

In many, but not in all. For what says the School? Quid- 
quid recipitur, recipitur ad modum recipientis. And though 
criticism on this work, gud biographical, would, in our 
epinion, be mere impertinence, since Mr. Sikes obviously 
knows his Abailard in particular better by far than any critic 
possibly could, short of omniscience, yet every study of 
a mediaeval thinker neeessarily involves also his background, 
the philosophy of the School. What was it? Premising 
only that the uninitiated would do well to study the admirable 
Scholasticism of de Wulf, we would express it briefly thus : 
Scholastic philosophy was one long, continuous, indefatigable 
endeavour by intellectual giants to fuse together two things 
essentially irreconcilable—the philosophy of Aristotle, only 
imperfectly available, and Catholic theology (or, as with 
Maimonides, that of the Jews). ‘To achieve the impossible ! 
A formidable task. Hic Rhodus, hic salta ! so a satirical Aesop, 
looking on, might well exclaim to all the champions in the 
ring. Now, Mr. Sikes writes as a Catholic, and his sympathies 
are naturally, in this attempted amalgam, on the side of 
Catholic theology. We find ourselves, regretfully, on the 
other. In our view, the mortal part of the amalgam is the 
theology ; the immortal, Aristotle: not the maimed and 
distorted Aristoteles Arabs, not the Aristoteles Scholasticus, 
but the genuine and original Aristoteles Makedon, the one 
Living Thinker in the long procession of phantom shades. 
Science and the sciences began with him, and with him they 
will end. And should this seem a hard saying to those who 
know him not, we will illustrate by a modern instance. That 
incomparable investigator, J. H. Fabre, laments for his total 
ignorance of Aristotle. How it would have delighted him to 
know, what is the fact, that his own wonderful work is the 
finest elucidation and demonstration of the philosophy of 
Aristotle that has ever been given to the world since Aristotle 
died. So do great scientific intellects independently coincide. 
But if, on the other hand, as is possible, civilization should 
once again go down into night, and science die, there might 
come again a great future for that singular edifice of intel- 
lectual aberration, Catholic theology, still standing stately, 
like an old cathedral, surrounded by an unlovely crowd of 


bald little Noneonformist barns. 
F. W. Bain. 


Behind the Scenes 


Theatre and Friendship. Letters from 
Elizabeth Robins. (Cape. 10s. 6d.) 
Miss E1izABeTH Rosrns has given us a book of double-edged 
In her sub-title she defines it as consisting of letters 
from Henry James to herself, with her own commentary on 
them, but it might with almost equal accuracy be defined as an 
account of her own theatrical career with a commentary by 
Henry James. It was she who in the nineties interpreted the 
plays of Ibsen to the English public, and by her genius taught 
them to appreciate that master of stage-craft who had hitherto 
been only the butt of the parodist : it was she too who was the 
moving spirit of the New Century Theatre in 1897, and these 
activities, on which Henry James so characteristically com- 
ments, are now of first-rate importancein the history of the 
English stage. But she desires us to regard her book from the 
other standpoint, and certainly these letters, hitherto unpub- 
lished, are of extreme interest as elucidating Henry James’ 
Views on the drama, and his ambition to make a permanent 
name for himself not as a novelist but as a playwright. For 
several years he abandoned fiction altogether and devoted 
himself to the theatre. Elsewhere in his letters he gives his 
reason for this, namely that his novels had an exceedingly 
small sale, and that he wanted to make money. Deeper than 


Henry James to 


that lay the immense attraction that the theatre had always 
held for him, and he hoped that he had the gifts which would 
bring him success there, artistically as well as financially. But 
he had no firm conviction about that. ‘* I feel more and more,” 
he wrote on the eve of that tragic experience whieh closed his 
career as a dramatist, *“* that I may be made for the Drama 
(God only knows !) but am not made for the Theatre.” This 
distinction, worthy of his subtlety, was quite correct. His 
sense of drama and his critical acumen were of the finest, but 
they did not include that indefinable quality which gets speech 
across the footlights and causes general excitement and sus- 
pense to the audience. That patient and piercing analysis, that 
fine dissection, that intentional, allusive indirectness which 
render his fictions masterpieces, so far from being an asset in 
the theatre, were a handicap. Discerning critics could and 
did appreciate them, but stage-craft to be acceptable to the 
audience of average intelligent playgoers needs a more decisive 
and a more rapid technique. What is dramatic in a book, 
when the reader can go at his own pace, turning back, if he 
wills, to confirm in his own mind the building up of the situa- 
tion, is not always dramatic on the stage, where the method 
must be swifter, and, in its way, coarser. Though Henry James 
was ambitious to succeed on the English stage, he had, as these 
letters and their commentary show, a most sincere contempt 
for the milieu. Miss Robins amusingly deseribes the embar- 
rassment of going to an English play with him, owing to his 
audible and deadly denunciations of the entertainment which 
worked up into-a comprehensive and “ scathing pity.” He 
wondered if the audience, “* poor dears,’’ could possibly be 
enjoying it. English actors generally seemed to him wholly 
incompetent, and dramatic critics wholly imperceptive. On 
the first night of his own play, Guy Domville, being unable to 
face the suspense of sitting through it, he looked into the 
Haymarket Theatre, where Oscar Wilde’s play, An Ideal 
Husband, had lately begun a prosperous run, and the success 
that “so crude and vulgar ”’ a piece was enjoying augured ill 
for his own venture. His tragic forecast was fulfilled, for there 
was booing on the fall of his final curtain, and when George 
Alexander made the fatal mistake of leading the author on, 
though the stalls applauded, the rest of the theatre turned itself 
into a Zoo of ill-mannered noises. Such glamour as the stage 
held for him was extinguished, and henceforth play-writing 
was * an unholy business,”’ and the theatrical world “ an abyss 
of treachery.” After that cruel experience he only wrote one 
more play which, though acted in the provinces, never came to 
London. 

Apart from the extremely interesting subject-matter of Miss 
Robins’s book, the correspondence gleams with that inimitable 
quality which always characterizes Henry James’ letters to 
his friends, and makes him a master of that almost vanished 
art. He ranks in this with Walpole and Lamb, with Charlotte 
Bronté and Stevenson, and however many letters we have of 
his, we are always thirsty for more. We only wish this corre- 
spondence had been longer. EK. F. Benson, 


Spade Work 


Archaeology in England and Wales, 1914-1931. By T. 
Kendrick and C, F. C. Hawkes. (Methuen. 18s.) 
The Archaeology of Cornwall and Scilly. By H. O'Neill 


WwW. 


Hencken. (Methuen. 10s. 6d.) 
St. Michacl’s Mount. By the Rev. T. Taylor. (Cambridge 
University Press. 7s. 6d.) 


The Great Wall of Hadrian in Roman Times. By Paul 
Brown. (Heath Cranton. 5s.) 


The Bible, the Scholar and the Spade. 


(Religious Tract Society. 7s. 6d.) 


By Dr. C. H. Irwin. 


ScrENTIFIC digging has revealed the ancient East and is now 
throwing light on the early history of our own country. 
Everyone is aware that many excavators have been and are 
at work in England and Wales, but only the few experts 
are able to keep track of the results and reduce them to 
some sort of order. It is gratifying, then, to find that two 
well-known members of the British Museum staff, Mr. 
Kendrick and Mr. Hawkes, after preparing a report on recent 
English work for the German Archaeological Institute, have 
amplified it for the English public. Here, in a compact 
and scholarly form, is a survey of the present state of our 
knowledge of early Britain from the Old Stone Age to Anglo- 
Saxon times, with exact references and an abundance of 
illustrations. ‘lo review such a volume is impossible within 
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our limited space, but a few points may be noted. On the 
famous controversy about eoliths, the flints supposedly 
worked by man before the Ice Age, Mr. Kendrick is unex- 
pectedly favourable to the claim now that he has personally 
examined the specimens at Bloomsbury. The palaeolithic 
flints found by Mr. Reid Moir have sympathetic treatment. 
On Stonehenge and the recently discovered ‘* Woodhenge ”’ 
near by, Mr. Kendrick is non-committal. ‘Their secrets 
remain to be discovered: their dates cannot be fixed. The 
old astronomical theories are abandoned. When we come 
to the Bronze Age, the accumulation of details from many 
sites makes for definite views about Continental immigra- 
tions, spreading to Ireland towards the close of the period, 
somewhere about 800 B.c. Two centuries later, perhaps, 
new Celtic invaders brought in the Iron Age. Mr. Hawkes 
gives an extremely interesting account of the Belgic immigra- 
tions, beginning about 75 B.c. These people from Gaul, 
he thinks, were the chief opponents of the Romans, while 
the natives sided with the newcomers. Pre-Roman Colchester 
was the Belgic capital : Caractacus was the son of the Belgic 
king and not an early British hero. Mr. Hawkes’ full and 
lucid account of Roman Britain includes the latest discoveries, 
and Mr. Kendrick ends the book with an illuminating chapter 
on the Anglo-Saxon period, which calls for much more attention 
than it has yet received. 

This vast field of English archaeology is being intensively 
studied in the fine series of ‘** County Archaeologies,” edited 
by Mr. Kendrick. Mr. Hencken’s new volume on Cornwall 
and Scilly is ably written and full of fresh or little-known 
material, especially about the Scilly megaliths and the 
Cornish tin mining. What race was it that in the remote 
past built many chambered barrows of great stones in the 
tiny islets of Scilly? Why did they cross a stormy sea to 
bury their dead in these places, rather than on the mainland, 
where such barrows are relatively infrequent ? Mr. Hencken 
quotes the old Greek and Celtic legends and suggests that 
these pre-Celtic barrows gave rise to a Celtic belief in a land 
of the dead across the sea. He traces early connexions 
between Cornwall and Ireland as well as between Cornwall 
and Western France, to which tin was exported in the Bronze 
Age. His account of the early tin trade is interesting. He 
describes an ancient track leading from Hayle to Marazion, 
by which Irish merchants probably reached the depot of 
tin on St. Michael’s Mount. The story of Tristan and Iseult, 
as he says, opens with a war between the Cornish and the 
Trish, and a King Mark, one Marcus Cunomorus, can be 
vaguely traced as reigning near Fowey in the sixth century. 
Last December a hoard of gold objects was found near St. 
Ives and proved to be of Irish provenance. But, despite 
the many Cornish places with which King Arthur’s name is 
connected, Mr. Hencken can find no foundation for his legend 
in Cornwall. The Artorius who led the Romanized Britons 
against the Saxon invaders probably fought his battles in 
Eastern England, though his fame survived in the remote 
West. 

The importance of St. Michael’s Mount in later times is well 
shown in Mr. Taylor’s history—a good piece of local research. 
The Priory was from the eleventh century an appendage of 
the Benedictine house of Mont St. Michel, thus continuing the 
early connexion between Western France and Cornwall. The 
Mount was fortified by an adherent of John in 1193, and played 
a considerable part in various rebellions right up to the Civil 
War, when it was held for the King. The value of its harbour 
and market in the middle ages confirms the belief that the 
Mount was a natural trading centre in early times. Mr. Taylor 
quotes from a Tristan poem the story of the hermit Ogrin 
going to the Mount to buy fine clothes for Iseult when she had 
resolved to return to King Mark. Pilgrims continued to visit 
St. Michael’s shrine right up to the Reformation. 


With these learned volumes we may briefly commend 
Mr. Paul Brown’s intelligent little book, in which the Roman 
Wall as it once existed is reconstructed in drawings with 
brief descriptions. Visitors to our greatest Roman monument 
will find the volume helpful. It is commended by Mr. 
Brewis and Mr. Birley, well known by their work on the 
Wall. 

Another book designed to popularize the results of archaeo- 
logical inquiry is that in which Dr. Irwin shows how excava- 


tions in the Near and Middle East have thrown light. on 
the Bible. He begins with the Creation, the Garden ¢ 
Eden and the Deluge, as illustrated by the Babylonian monu. 
ments, and works through the Scriptures down to the Act 
and Revelations. Dr. Irwin has read widely and gives , 
trustworthy account of many notable discoveries, especially | 
in Palestine. There are numerous illustrations. 

EpwaArD Hawke, 


Womankind 


The True Woman. By C.K. Munro. (Howe. 6s.) 
*“* WoMEN,’ said the night watchman ’’—that phrase of 
W. W. Jacobs deserves immortality. It is the perfect be. 
ginning. Anything may follow. We know that the wor 
refers to a particular woman and we want to hear about her, 
Similarly, when we hear the word from any other male author 
our minds set expectantly to work. Who are the unfortunate 
ladies who, as Muses or irritants, have been lumped together 
to make this useful abstraction ? We desire to know what 
was boiled away before the quintessential feminine was 
deposited in the retort, what has been sacrificed. 

It soon appears from Mr. Munro's witty essay that at least 
half of woman has been poured away in order to obtain “ the 
true woman,” for he is concerned only with women in relation 
tomen. He is concerned with wives, and wives are no more 
women than husbands are men. They are halves and not 
always halves of the same whole. And Mr. Munro’s wives 
have husbands and babies—to whom they are frequently [ 
problems—but they are not apparently the mothers of grown- 4 
up sons and daughters, to whom they are often something far J 
worse. So that directly we let ourselves in for this kind of 
woman book the exceptions, the variations and limitations of 
the genre spring up in all directions. ‘ The true woman” 
becomes, happily for us, elusive. 

Mr. Munro, denying women intelligence and the power to 
reason—allowing her insight and the ‘“ dignity and grandeur 
of her elemental purpose ” and gracefully putting a low value 
on the intellect of the male—betrays himself at the beginning 
when he says that there is a woman problem because when 
a woman wants a man she runs away from him; to Mr. 
Munro an irrational procedure. The method of strategie 








enticement and retreat was, however, employed with success fF 


by Wellington in the Peninsular to lead the French armies to | 
destruction, and nobody has yet called the Duke womanish, | 
irrational or illogical. Then there is this “ grandeur of | 
woman’s elemental purpose,” which is supposed to redeem 7 
the multitude of the true woman’s sins, this assertion that she | 
is more primitive than man. Anthropology has surely in- 

structed us in recent years that the primitive Trobriand [- 





islanders, who exalt their maternal uncles, are as complex F~ 
and fixed in as rigid and rational a moral system as our 


civilized one. Do not men break the ten commandments 
with the same primitiveness as woman? Or are we to call 
women civilized because they did not kill one another in the 
Jast War? And who will say, if women’s morality is by male F 
standards immoral that man does not find his own moral © 
intolerable when his primitive purpose is involved in all its 
grandeur ? The more one compares the sexes on the assump- 
tion that they are radically different the clearer it is they are 
the same in different ways, and everyone an exception to the 
rule. Why, therefore, make one ? 

Mr. Munro is, of course, aware of many of these considera 
tions. He knows there is no true woman, but the more he 
argues the more perforce he has to create one. As a satirist he 
is naturally interested in folly rather than in wisdom, and 
silly women are not only the satirist’s bread and butter but 
his delight. He is immensely entertaining about them, and 
he has written the kind of book which women will, intelli- 
gently, keep from their husbands ; for they will know that the | 
relationship between a wife and husband is not a rational one, 
and that even a rational explanation of the irrational is heady 
stuff for the male. They will privately note that a woman 
has other relationships than with husbands or even with men at 
Jarge. Husbands, on the other hand, will quote at length 
from it, and many happy people will be able to say how much 
“this woman ”’ resembles Mrs. Blank. A surprising number 
of Mr. Munro’s conclusions will in short be confirmed with glee 
—but not always in the right sex. V.S. Prircuert. 
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The Plain Man’s Leonardo 


teonardo da Vinci. By Clifford Bax. (Peter Davies. 5s.) 

Mr. Bax disclaims all specialized knowledge of his subject. 
“J can only speak as the plainest of plain men,” he says, 
though he admits that even the plain man * must occasionally 
venture a judgement.” His attitude is a little puzzling, for one 
would have thought the plain man’s Leonardo almost a con- 
tradiction in terms. One cannot imagine, tiiat is, a being of 
such Arctic loneliness of spirit, who wrote ‘ I come to the 
conclusion that it is bad if men are hostile and worse if they are 
friendly ” as the companion of any man, least of all of the 
average breadwinning Underground-season-ticket-holder. 
Leonardo would have been intensely interested in the tube, 
but he would still have remained inexplicable to the plain man. 
It is often noticeable, though, that in questions of art people 
who have the most sweeping, the most damaging assertions to 
make invariably begin by adopting this camouflage of defensive 
humility, but when they open their attack their dogmatism is 
in direct proportion to their ignorance. So, to some extent, is it 
with Mr. Bax—at least where painting is concerned. 

After making the plain man’s usual jokes about the incom- 
prehensibility and affectation of modern art in general, Mr. 
Bax proceeds to develop the idea that “ the average adult 
citizen ” can get through life without the aid of either painting, 
poetry or music because these things “ belong to a level of the 
mind which is now becoming archaic.” In fact those people 
“who still care more for a picture than for a motor-car, for a 
book of poems than for a double-barrelled gun, are survivors 
of a bygone stage in human development.” And it is, Mr. 
Bax argues, because Leonardo’s interest in art gradually 
waned in favour of scientific and mechanical experiments that 
he so strangely anticipated our own age. We know that he 
could seldom finish his pictures, not only because of endless 
experiments with pigment, but because he spent so much time 
making toys for princes. He constructed “ small animals 
filled with air which flew about as long as the air blown into 
them sufliced,”’ or he blew up the intestines of sheep “ to such 
a size that they filled the whole room.” No doubt all this was 
more amusing than painting or modelling, but according to 
Mr. Bax he was better employed in it, for it was an expression 
of the scientific and mechanical mentality rather than of the 
merely artistic. 

Mr. Bax strips art of all its spiritual significance and reduces 
it to the level of an already superseded amusement. Painting 
ceases to have any value, according to him, after the sixteenth 
century, and the efforts of our modern painters ** resemble 
those elderly women who attempt, so frantically and so ineffec- 
tually, to achieve a second blooming by artificial means.” 
Poetry, which is now no longer being written, he regards as 
merely rhythmical hypnotism and a jingle of like endings, and 
he looks forward to the time when “ like rattles and tooth- 
corals it will be found only in the state homes for incubated 
infants.” But there is a sentence near the end of his book 
which should make Walter Pater sit up in his grave: 

“If the plain blunt man, looking at Mona Lisa, would overcome 
the humility which is natural to him in the presence of experts, 


I suggest that he will not admit there is any mystery in her face. 
I suggest that on a somewhat lower social plane she might be a 


‘rapacious landlady at the seaside, hopeful of making a favourable 


impression upon her prospective lodger but quite determined that 
she shall get decidedly the better of the bargain.” 

When he is being less amusing at the expense of painting and 
poetry, and grants us a little respite from the views of the 
plain man, Mr. Bax gives us some pages of quite acute analysis, 
from which Leonardo emerges as a “* man who loathed life but 
found it inexhaustibly interesting,” a man whose natural 
impulses had become frozen with extreme mentalization. Mr. 
Bax adopts Freud’s view of Leonardo’s narcissism, but 
classes him in the second of the four groups into which Professor 
Fliigel divides the narcissistic type—namely that “in which 
love is directed to what one was.” In this way he accounts for 
Leonardo’s choice of young male pupils for their looks rather 
than for their skill as artists, and for those words of masculine 
endearment, the ‘“ carissimo”’ and “ amantissimo” of the 
Notebooks. In those young men he saw an earlier reflection 
of himself—‘‘ the most beautiful man of his time ’”—and 
inwardly caressing this image, he reproduced it again and again 
in the faces of his angels. 


For the rest, Mr. Bax has availed himself to a dispropor- 
tionate extent of the “ inebriating prose’ of Mrs. Taylor's 
Leonardo the Florentine, and a great part of what he has to tell 
us has already been better told by old-fashioned people who 
are not ashamed to care more for pictures than for motor-cars, 

Puitre HENDERSON. 


Good Memories 


Unconsidered Trifles. By Compton Mackenzie. 
The Country Gentleman. By Godfrey Locker-Lampson. 
7s. 6d.) 


(Secker. 6s.) 
(Cape. 
‘** REAL memory,” says Mr. Mackenzie on the first page of 
Unconsidered Trifles, ** consists of maintaining one’s capacity 
for vital experience at top pitch all the time,” and both he and 
Mr. Locker-Lampson have this reat memory and the “ good 
reminiscence ”’ which is needed to reproduce it. Mr. Macken- 
zie’s essays range happily through the time and space of his 
own existence, from the days when he was (he has been told) 
“a very, very sweetly inquisitive little boy,” and the bygone 
summer holidays of which he has already talked from Savoy 
Hill. Mr. Mackenzie is known, especially to Scotsmen, as an 
inveterate islander: and though nothing about Scotland has 
been included in this volume, Capri, Jethou and Herm loom 
Jarge and delightfully. It was on Capri, of which one essay is 
an admirable ** reminiscence,” that Mr. Francis Brett Young 
was awaiting a romantic revival : 

‘‘And in those days soon after the end of the War, while Francis 
was brooding on his terrace over that romantic revival, Louis 
Golding came to stay near him in a cottage. He was for ever 
running down to Francis dressed in a jersey and asking Francis to 
lend him some more paper, which Francis was inclined to resent, 
and rightly, for no author should borrow paper from another 
author.” 

Mr. Mackenzie's literary anecdotes are very witty, very 
friendly, and spiced with the most amiable malice. He tells 
us what Mr. Max Beerbohm did to the photographs of Mr. 
Shaw, what Mr. Mackenzie thinks about what Mr. Hugh 
Walpole thinks about the English novel, and what Mr. W. B. 


——— 
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Yeats said at a McCormack concert in Dublin. Unfortunately, 
it takes a little time to find these, for no one seems to have 
realized that the book deserved an index: but they are very 
well worth tracking down, and the whole collection is vivid, 
unfailingly light in touch, and most triumphantly readable 
whenever Mr. Mackenzie is talking about himself. 


Mr. Locker-Lampson’s memory of past experience is as 
vivid as Mr. Mackenzie’s, but he appears to take life far more 
seriously. 
Mr. Mackenzie’s lightness of heart, but with the soberness of 
the Hazlitt who wrote, “ I run, I laugh, I leap, I sing for joy.” 
He loves the countryside intensely and very seriously, though 
he can forget his seriousness to enjoy the tricks of a dabchick 
ora waterhen. He writes as a country gentleman, and it is the 
country gentleman, taxed out of existence, whose elegy he 
speaks : 

“Or, maybe, our Squire is a hunting man, and the hounds will 
meet at his house. What a spectacle is it then, as the pink coats 
keep on arriving, and the huntsman and the pack, and all the 
mixed multitude of followers in carts, traps, on bicycles, and on 
foot! . . And then off the whole motley concourse starts, 
making ruin of the Squire’s pheasant shooting for a week to come, 
but thinking him a good fellow and sportsman, as undoubtedly he 
is. For though they break his fences, leave his gates open, and 
disfigure his lawns with hoof and wheel marks, no one will have 
enjoyed the day more than he.” 


Mr. Locker-Lampson is a politician as well, and his account 
of the duties of a Premier should be read by all who have 
thought, after reading their daily paper, that they could show 
the Prime Minister a thing or two. He has also some excellent 
stories. Trials, the best, is too long to tell here: but if you 
want to know why a lanky old shepherd at some north-country 
sheep-dog trials fled at the sight of a member of the ‘* Wan- 
derers ” club—this will be yet another reason why you should 
read Mr. Locker-Lampson’s thoughtful and varied collection 
of essays. 

Monica REDLICH. 
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He does not approach a holiday, for example, with . 


Casual Comments 


Further Letters from a Man of no Importance, 1914-199 
(Bles. 10s. 6d.) ; 


Important or not the author makes his letters sufficient}; 
interesting, and writes in a period sufficiently interesting jn 
itself, to make his identity a matter of some curiosity, 4 
strong Anglo-Catholic, apparently an ex-Guardsman, give, 
important work in the War Office during the War, a diserin. 
inating playgoer and art critic, a Francophile with an intimate 7 
knowledge of all things French, a profound admirer of 
Kitchener and Haig, and a profound hater of the politica 
intrigues that clogged their footsteps, of an age to remember 
the Empress of Russia as a six-year-old child at Darmstadt, 
this clearly must be—who ? 


bet 





Strung out over a period of sixteen years the letters (aij 
addressed to a friend in France) are few ,enough, for they 
abound in judgements and anecdotes demanding quotation, 
For example : 


“The King is concerned with nothing except winning the War: 
even when Winston Churchill casually remarked that if Buckingham 
Palace were bombed by a Zeppelin it would have a very stimulating 
effect upon the people, the King only mildly suggested it might 
have a very depressing effect on him.” 

“Did you ever hear the name of a young chauffeuse who was 
reproached by Pershing for being a quarter of an hour late. 
vous, mon Ginéral, vous avez dix-huit mois de retard ; montez vite.” 

“The Prince of Wales—whom his aunts adore—has irreverently 
but delightfully alluded to Kensington Palace as the ‘ Ant heap,’” 

* The before-luncheon prayer with its ‘Thou hast endued thy 
Servant Alfred with many excellent gifts,’ &c., has set folk talking 
whether Northcliffe is a little off his balance, as he is supposed to 
have drafted it ; it was delivered through a stentophone, apparently 
so that the Almighty should not miss a word of it.” 

‘For one of the exams. the other day (2nd Class Certificate, 
I think) an essay had to be written and one young soldier began 
thus; ‘It is often said that the highest duty of a soldier is to dig 
for his Country ; this is not so, the highest duty of a soldier is to 
make the enemies die for their Country.’ ”’ 


And for simple poignancy, this is hard to rival : 


‘“* Did you ever hear this story which I know to be true ? When 
Castlenau’s second son was killed, he received the news at a meeting 
of his subordinate Generals, which he did not break off except to 
send a message to ask his Chaplain to break the news to his wife. 
Madame de Castlenau went to Mass, and made her communion 
almost daily ; on this occasion as the priest gave her the Host she 
saw his hand tremble and she just whispered: ‘ Lequel ?’ And 
he whispered back to her the name.” 


™ 


Some of the judgements on individuals are severe, but no 
exception can really be taken to anything in the letter 
except one or two hits, that might have been omitted, at 
two ex-Prime Minister's wives. 





Federalism 


The Problem of Federalism. By 


Unwin. 2 vols. 36s.) 


Sobei Mogi. (Allen and 
Tus book prompts a passing reflection onthe meagre attention 7 
devoted to political science in this country. It has been left 7 
to a Japanese to make the first important survey in English of | 
the theory and practice of federalism, and three-quarters of 
the authorities that he quotes are German. This proportion 
certainly does not correspond, however, to the magnitude of | 
practical achievement. The constitutions of the United 
States of America and of the two oldest British Dominions 
may be said to mark out the Anglo-Saxon as the most suc- 
cessful exponent of federalism ; and among the might-have- 
beens of political history must be reckoned the strong move- 
ment, which reached its zenith in the ‘eighties of last century, 
for bestowing a federal constitution on the British Empire. 
Having traced the course of these Anglo-Saxon experiments, 
successful and unsuccessful, in federation, Mr. Mogi turns to 
Germany ; and we are indebted to him for the first serious 
study in English of the constitutional ideas which formed the i 
background of the revolution of 1918. In his concluding 
chapter he leaves the past for the future, and briefly discusses 
the possibilities of federalism in the international field. Of 
existing attempts to apply the federal principle in this sphere, 
he cautiously regards the International Labour Office as the 
least unpromising. ‘The book represents a thorough and 
valuable piece of research. 
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JACQUES DEVAL’S 


CHERIE 


“The best story I have read since 
I began to review books.” CoMPpTON 


MACKENZIE in the Daily Mail. ‘ No 
outline can do justice to the power 
and beauty of this book. It is a 
masterpiece.” Crcit Roserts in the 
Sphere. Second printing. 75. 6d. 


G. E. TREVELYAN’S 


APPIUS AND 
VIRGINIA 


“ Miss Trevelyan has made a brilliant 
début.” L. A. G. Srrone in the 
Spectator. “A remarkable, original 
and powerful novel.”” GERALD GOULD 
in the Observer. ‘“ A strange, haunt- 
ing, poignant and admirably written 
tale, not easily forgotten.’ New 
Statesman. 75. 6d. 


KURT HEUSER’S 


THE INNER 
JOURNEY 


“A novel of uncommon quality.” 
Times Lit. Supp. “A literary ex- 
erience unmatched by any of the 
ind since Conrad’s ‘ Heart of Dark- 


ness.’ Sunday Referee. 75. 6d. 


ELINOR MORDAUNT’S 


PURELY FOR 
PLEASURE 


“A travel book that is a pleasure to 
read.” Times Lit. Supp. ‘* Gem after 
gem of descriptive writing: she has 
never done anything better.’ News- 
Chronicle. With three maps. 8s. 6d. 


ANONYMOUS 


A LAWYER'S 
NOTEBOOK 


* A delightfully unconventional book. 
. . . A book that should sell like hot 
cakes.”” Daily Sketch. With Intro- 
duction by ALEc WAuGH. 5S. 


SECKER 

















OXFORD BOOKS 


THE CRISIS IN THE WORLD’S 
MONETARY SYSTEM 
By GUSTAV CASSEL 
4s. 6d. net 

F . argued throughout with exceptional force 
and brilliance . . .”—Times. 
“. . . Professor Cassel’s lectures are a remarkable 
confirmation by a Scandinavian—or rather, inter- 
national—thinker of what might be called the 
‘English’ view of the causes and cures of the 
crisis . . .’—Jimes Literary Supplement. 


THE DAWN OF WORLD ORDER 

By C. NOWELL SMITH anp 

J. C MAXWELL GARNETT 

3s. 6d. net 

. Just the kind of key to the aims of the League 
which is wanted when the League’s work has found 
in this country a general amiable acquiescence, but 
when a too general ignorance prevails about what 
its precise work is .. .’—Oxford Times. 


THE ENGLISH IN INDIA 

sy SIR J. A. R. MARRIOTT 

12s. 6d. net 

. .. A scrupulously fair and entirely impartial 
study . . ."—Near East. 
“.. This excellent and most opportune compendium 
that everyone who presumes to speak or write on 
the problem of India should know by heart .. .” 
—Lorp Meston in the Morning Post. 


“ 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 












































MURIEL JAEGER’S 
BRILLIANT BOOK 


EXPERIMENTAL 
LIVES 


* 


Fascinating Studies of 
CATO: The Stoic 
ST. FRANCIS: The Christian 
LORD CHESTERFIELD : 
The Man of the World 
THOMAS DAY: The Child of Nature 
GEORGE SAND: The Free Woman 


* 


“‘ Five entertaining and acute studies.” 
TIMES. 


‘* She brings to her task a rare combination 
of sympathy, knowledge and merciless 
veracity.” BIRMINGHAM POST. 
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Fiction 


By L. A. G. STRONG. 


Bred in the Bone. By Eden Phillpotts. 
The Crooked Laburnum. By Orgill MacKenzie. (Dent. 
The Road Home. By Marian McNeill. (Maclehose. 7s. 6d,) 
Dicky Chimes. By Philip Knightrider. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
Country Places. By Lady Longford. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 
Mr. Puitiporrs has never been permitted to enjoy the 
critical recognition that is his due. There -haye been a 
variety of reasons for this, some his fault, but many his 
misfortune. The first misfortune was the label of *‘ the 
Devonshire Hardy,” affixed by some dead and gone reviewer. 
Labels of this kind can never do any good, and this one 
did Mr. Phillpotts a great deal of harm. It not only 
suggested that he was an imitator; it exposed him to the 
dislike of those who did not like Hardy. It may be true 
that if there had been no Hardy there would have been 
no Phillpotts’. Dartmoor cycle ; but, questions of merit apart, 
the outlook, temper and manner of the two are quite unlike. 
Mr. Phillpotts acknowledges no fate external to his characters. 
They are the victims of themselves. Accident he does 
acknowledge, as in the case of the steam-roller driver in 
The Mother, but only for the purpose of demonstrating human 
folly. He is not in any sense a Hardy—but he is a: very 
good Phillpotts; and—another misfortune—he is, with the 
possible exception of Mr. Belloc, the most Versatile of living 
English writers. The Human Boy (much of him first class, 
as an ex-schoolmaster can testify): The Red Redmaynes, 
and other excellent detective stories: fables and _ histories : 
verse, much of it good : an admirable little book of sketches 
named A Shadow Passes: books of every kind have flowed 
from his industrious pen till, in sheér numbers, he must 
approach the output of the indefatigable Mr.-G. B.: Burgin. 
This, though of late years something of his worth has been 
recognized in critical quarters, has also told against him—as. 
by an irony, have the plays that have drawn the town, and 
brought him, in the ripe autumn of his days, material 
prosperity. 

I emphasize all this because I have often found people. un- 
willing to give Mr. Phillpotts a fair trial. The Mother, The Virgin 
in Judgment, Widdecombe Fair and The Thief of Virtue are 
immeasurably superior to many novels of country life that 
have been praised with bated breath by critics who, have 
never read their Phillpotts : and readers whom I ‘have sent 


(Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.) 


to him have .readily admitted that they had no idea what 


they were missing. His new novel, Bred in the Bone, offers 
an excellent chance to make his acquaintance. It is given out 
that Lawrence Bryden has gone abroad from North Wood, 
near Okehampton, leaving his intended bride, Avis Ulathorne, 
for his brother Peter, whom she prefers. About a. fortnight 


after his supposed departure, however, Lawrence’s body is 


found in a cressbed, in the Meavy valley. It is soon apparent 
to the reader that Peter and Avis know more than they care 


to say; and, from the point of view of sheer craftsmanship, ; 


I have never admired Mr. Phillpotts’ skill so much as in the 
first two hundred pages of this story. There is more than 
skill to admire—much more. The slow Nemesis that overtakes 
Peter, and Avis’ unavailing fight against it, are magnificently 
unfolded. Many lovers of Dartmoor had feared that Mr. 
Phillpotts’ novels of the moor were ended. Here is one that 
shows him entering upon a new lease of creative life: the} 
first of a trilogy. ‘* Character is destiny,” he says; and the 
characterization of this novel is sound and strong. I urge 
all who like a solid, well-built, deliberate story in-the grand 
manner to read Bred in the Bone. Its one fault is Mr. 
Phillpotts’ old enemy, an occasional prolixity : and a medical 
friend assures me that arsenic does not kill in twenty 
minutes. 

The quality of Mrs. MacKenzie’s Poems and Stories will 
have roused high expectations of her first novel: and The 
Crooked Laburnum will not disappoint them.. It inclines 
slightly towards the sentimental rather than to the “ stark ” 
school of Scottish fiction, but it is no mere kailyard story. In 
the history of Effie McPhail Mrs. MacKenzie has wisely not 
attempted too much, and the result is a piece of work of 
which hardly a page lacks its quiet distinction. It takes 
full cognizance of the sterner realities of life, but they do 
not dominate it: and Effie, despite all she has te contend 


7s. 6d.) | 


that did not suit it nor her subject, 


with at home, is a happy and natural child, with all ty 
sensitive child’s faculty for throwing off vexatious and 
hurtful things and enjoying the passing moment. The boo 
is evenly written, and no scene stands out: but the passay 
between Effie and Mrs. Bird, after McPhail has taken ho 
of Mrs: Bird's hand; is an example of-a difficult’ seené handled 
with not .a word .too many. The portraits; particularly 
those of Mrs. McPhail and of Effie’s sister, are well drawn, © 
It looks as if Mrs. MacKenzie were destined to be an ornament = 
to modern Scottish letters. 

Another Scottish novel is The Road Home. It has not the 
distinction of Mrs. MacKenzie’s, but is a thoroughly pleasant, 
unassuming story about a girl from the Orkneys. From 


Germany, back to war work’ in London, through trial and 





_G lasgow University her fortunes take her to London, to 4 





tribulation with Gilyan, to an epilogue at Monachan in the Be 


Hebrides. Morag is a likeable, natural girl, and her story 7 
can be recommended to pass a pleasant afternoon. he 


The reader who knows his Defoe and his Fielding will 4 


feel, when he comes upon Dicky Chimes, much as those who 
knew their Caroline poets must have felt when they came 
upon the work of Mr. W. H. Davies. The note of another 


century is caught, not imitated, amid the circumstance and | 


setting of our own. Mr. Knightrider appears, on the face of 
it, to be an unpractised but exceedingly talented writer who 
has deeply pondered the picaresque romances of the eighteenth 
century. The autobiography of Richard Fitz Chimes is 4 
lively document. Its hero was born in Lincolnshire, ‘knocked 
about generally, werit to Canada, became’ a navvy and an 
evangelist’s assistant, met, and, after due vicissitude, marrieda 
beautiful young heiress. The style varies between the naif 
(Richard pretends to be a good deal simpler than he is) and 
the attractively portly. Passages that stand out are thos 
describing the two boys with their shotgun, the ‘“ amorous 
dalliance ” with Dolly, the discomforts of navvy work, the 
evangelist’s use of his Bible, and Sylvia’s treatment at the 
hands of the specialists. The Whole story is quite extra. 
ordinarily attractive, and I recommend it with the greatest 
confidence for holiday reading and for keeps. 

Lady Longford’s second novel is even better than her 
first, and cuts a good deal deeper: Her humour flickers as 
wickedly as ever, but the social criticism underlying Country 
Places is sharp and vigorous. The plot need not be detailed. 
Two young men marry unsuitably and repent in the leisure 
of Irish country-house life. One was at Oxford, the other 
at Cambridge. It does not matter which. Nothing matters, 
in the end, but the curious, individual: quality: of Lady 
Longford’s mind, which makes a page of her work unlike a 
page of anyone else’s. She remains -a past ‘mistress of the 
fatuous : 

_ “* The bridegroom was at Cambridge, wasn’t he ?’ 


‘No, he was at Oxford.’ 
‘Oh, yes, but a lot of Irish boys go to Cambridge.’ 


” 


Or, if you prefer it, 
‘*T met a man in Simla,’ she said, raising her voice to a pitch 
‘who had seen the rope-trick, 
the rope-trick—with his own eyes.’ 
* Stuff and nonsense,’ said Lord any. 
word of it.’ 
‘But he saw the man throw the rope up in the air,’ and. “climb 
up it out of sight.’ 
‘India is not what it used to be,’ 


‘Don’t believe 4 


said the old gentleman.” 


‘Unlike her Lady Brown, Lady Longford never raises her 
voice.’ She is a writer of whom almost anything is possible, 
and I suspect that in these first books, excellent though 
they are, she is only sharpening her pen. Meanwhile, het 
account of the tenantry giving a wedding present, and her 
synopsis of a play in the Abbey Theatre, made me_ laugh 
continuously and ignominiously in a public’ place : which, 
as far as I am concerned, is quite enough to, go on with. 


Mrs. Taytor. By Marjorie Worthington. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
—Mrs. Taylor was one of those who put things before people. 
Her house and garden always came first, and, when her husband 


ora 





died, she set herself with renewed energy to'look after then. 
A well-written, esserttially feminine study of American life, 
revealing a pleasant humour and a sense of character, 
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‘| WAR LOAN CONVERSION 


Why you should 
onvert 








” ‘ 1 The old rate of 5 per cent. interest on War Loan Stock has been a 
an serious handicap to normal finance for the last two years. Its reduc- 
iw tion to 34 per cent. will increase confidence and make- it easier for 
ani Industry to expand and to employ thousands more British workers. 
de 

the f 2, You will be helping the country to save £23,000,000 nett every 


year, a sum which otherwise would have to be found by the 
1s taxpayer. 


ot 3 If you agree to continue in the new War Loan Stock you will have 
utry : : : 

ed one of the safest of investments, with interest at 3} per cent. guaranteed 
i by the British Government for twenty years without interruption. 
ers, 

dy F 4 If you fail to convert, you may find it very difficult later on to make an 
ea ° . 

the equally safe and remunerative investment. 


5 If you hesitate too long, you will lose your £1 per cent. cash 
bonus which is free of Income Tax and Surtax. To obtain this 
teh bonus you must apply not later than July 31st. 


‘| FOLLOW THE LEAD OF THE 
| BIG INVESTORS 


“| Banks, Insurance Companies, great Trading and Manufacturing 
‘ concerns, public and private Corporations have already converted 
millions of pounds of War Loan. Follow their example. 


“a 


‘| FILL IN AND POST YOUR FORM TO-DAY 








: 
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Current Literature 


ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY OF ESSEX UNDER THE 
‘ LONG PARLIAMENT AND COMMONWEALTH 
By Harold Smith 


Antiquaries and genealogists and students of the history of 
English Nonconformity will all find a good deal of useful mate- 
rial in Dr. Harold Smith’s painstaking Ecclesiastical History of 
Lssex under the Long Parliament and Commonwealth. (Col- 
chester: Benham, 15s.). The whole subject is, of course, 
treated broadly in Dr. W. A. Shaw’s well-known book, but 
Dr. Smith’s detailed work on this one county—important 
for its size, wealth and nearness to London—helps the reader 
to understand what really happened when the Presbyterians 
first, and then the Independents, took control of Church 
affairs in the interregnum. The expulsion of hundreds of 
Nonconforming incumbents under the Act of Uniformity in 
1662 was, to a large extent, the natural if lamentable conse- 
quence of the very numerous removals of Royalist and High 
Church clergy in the preceding fifteen or twenty years. Tolera- 
tion was not practised in those days by Anglican or Presby- 
terian ; the Independent minority alone showed some sense 
of its value. Dr. Smith’s book confirms the belief that the 
Presbyterian system which the majority of the Long Parliament 
wanted to set up, in agreement with the Scots, was as abortive 
in Essex as almost everywhere else. A scheme was worked out 
in 1645-6 on paper, but only one minister is known to have 
been ordained by a Presbyterian ‘* classis,” and in 1648 the 
triumph of the Independents with Cromwell and the Army 
put an end to such plans. 


THE ARMAMENTS INDUSTRY 


The private manufacture of arms is a subject on which 
a good many vague charges are bandied and very little reliable 
information is obtainable. Cases are no doubt on record in 
which one Government has been definitely instigated to give 
orders for weapons by reports, circulated by the purveyors 
of weapons, that another Government has lodged orders 
already. Connexions between armament firms and_ the 
Press do exist ; witness the association of the Z'emps and the 
Deébats in France with the Comité des Forges. Such firms in 
different countries do interlock—Skoda and_ Schneider- 
Creusot, for example. The bribing of Government officials 








l 


RED 
RUSSIA 


by THEODOR SEIBERT 15s. 


Translated by Eden and Cedar Paul 


“Russia has not grown happier, 
but it has advanced.” 


In spite of his terrible indictment of 
Bolshevism as a system, the author of 
this book gives the Bolsheviks full 
credit for all they have done for 
education, hygiene, etc. The author 
writes from personal knowledge and 
experience, as he has lived peaceably 
for four years under the Soviet régime. 
A book of thrilling interest. 


George Allen & Unwin Lid. 


' pleasure is so sensitively yet so widely tuned, the method hx 


- mittees, whose standardized horrors. defaee so many country 


by firms anxious for orders is by no means unknown, 
Union of Democratic Control has collected all the fag; ; 
could unearth in a pamphlet called The Secret Internationy 
(U.D.C., 6d.) which should appeal to both advocates ani 
opponents of the abolition of the private manufacture | 
arms—to the former because it adds a stock of coney, 
instances to their armoury, to the latter because the stock ; 
on the whole more exiguous than (from their point of ved 
might be feared. There is not much proved against Brit, 
firms except that they have prospered, and they are not ey | 
doing that now. But one or two ugly charges of bribery gy 7 
quoted against them on the authority of an English paper jy 7 
Japan. There is nothing else that quite co ‘ers the ground 4) 
this pamphlet and from any point oi view it deserves attentig, | 


PURELY FOR PLEASURE 

By Elinor Mordaunt : 

Mrs. Mordaunt calls Purely for Pleasure (Secker, 8s, 6d) : 
“ the first book I have ever written entirely for my own dele. 
tation.”’ With so acute an observer, and one whose sense of 


















much to recommend it. Additional advantages for the reade 
are that she is neither the tourist (a definition upon which gy 7 
very amusingly speculates), who feels bound to fit the maximyy | 
amount of experience into his time, nor the explorer, who hy 
an ulterior motive behind his travel. She is the trayelle 
per se, the drifter almost, who can pass leisurely from one place 
to another, admire, dislike, or laugh as the scene demank, 
** Gentlemen,”’ she reads in a Texas town, “* are requested not 
to wipe their boots on the face towels.” In West Fiorida she 
attends service in a negro church, an experience as stimulating 
to her vivid, active imagination as any in the book. She vit. 
nesses a prima donna singing to monkeys: she watches snake; 
being persuaded to part with their poison on a snake farm: 
she travels on a ship loaded with animals : she lunches with 
giraffes. She does not avoid danger, though there is no sug). 
cion in her pages of courting it. ‘The book is an extraordinary & 
record of things seen in diverse places, and every page shows 
that Mrs. Mordaunt is one of those who are born to see what 
most people miss, whether at home or abroad. ‘* The morning 
breaks with a small tight sun, red as a child’s ball, slipping y F 
over the wall of Sudd, precisely matched by another ball in 
the grey Nile beneath it.” Altogether, Purely for Pleasure isa 
good a travel book as we have ever encountered. 


THE VILLAGES OF ENGLAND 

By A. K. Wickham 4 

Mr. A. K. Wickham has written a useful and attractive book F 
on The Villages of England (Batsford, 12s. 6d.) which will give 7 
hints to the tourist in search of the picturesque and which wil 
also, we hope, add strength to the societies that are trying to 
preserve this unique national heritage. The author divide | 
England into five geological regions, and describes typical | 
villages in each with the help of a hundred good photographs, [~ 
some pen-drawings and a map. ‘The nature of the soil largely 7 
determined the materials used in the three centuries between F- 
1500 and 1800, during which most villages assumed theit F- 
present form, and Mr. Wickham’s brief notes contrasting, say, J 
the half-timbered Essex cottage with the stone cottage of th F- 
Cotswolds or the cob house of Devon are distinctly helpful, 
Many authorities have discussed the architecture of the church 
or the manor-house, but the humbler dwellings have not 
received so much attention as they deserve, more especially 
from the architects and builders employed by housing con: 


places. Mr. Wickham’s book is a good introduction to thi 7 
fascinating subject. PB 
THE BOOK OF THE GARDEN 
By Arthur Stanley 

Mr. Stanley's approach to the garden (The Book of th 
Garden, Ivor Nicholson and Watson, 6s.) is in the spirit 7 
of the historian, although he dees not claim to have made | 
an exhaustive survey of the subject. He outlines the 
development of the garden from primitive times—when | 
gardens were probably groves of trees inspired by the religion 
of tree-worship—to the variety of forms in which it appean 
to-day. The early terraced gardens of Persia and Babylonia, ~ 


_ the formal gardens of Egypt, the groves of Greece and mor | 


directly the terraces and vine arbours of Rome all played 7 
their part in sponsoring our English gardens which through 7 
the eenturies have continued to change their shape and 
meaning largely as the result of contacts with other countries. 
Monastery . gardens were followed by the pleasaunce o | 
pleasure gardens of mediaeval times; walled-in gardens 
were made in the thirteenth century; under the Tudor 
gardens became greatly enlarged ; 
was famous for its herbs and the introduction of many neW¥ © 
plants ; 
and Mary and in tie cighteenth century landscape gardening 
flourished as a reaction against ‘‘ excessive formalism.” 
Stanley points out that gardeners owe to the Victorians 4 
debt of gratitude for their devotion to scientific research an 
their genuine love ef flowers and colour although the 


the seventeenth century 7 


Dutch gardens came into fashion with William © 
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ntriguing, this motoring, undoubtedly. Speed is the 

first new thrill for centuries. Curious how drivers vary 
and cars more sv. Happy fussy fat ones, others long, 
lithe and insolent. Some sensitive and powerful, many 
purposeless, impertinent. 

The ladies, bless their hearts, care not why the 
wheels go round. Absorbed enthusiasts argue of brakes 


and fuel, cams and gears. In a varied world one thing 1S 


97 


unifor m. Castrol— ; “because the instruction book Says So. 


Campbell chose it. So English. Record sales last year. 
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execrable taste in the matter of glass houses and formal 
beds is almost inexcusable. This is all entertaining and 
diverting material, but, having brought the garden up to date, 
Mr. Stanley becomes more verbose and less interesting. 
He has a sentimental enthusiasm for garden cities and an 
unoriginal technique for garden planning. His final medita- 
tions on “ The Use of Gardens ”’ are undoubtedly sincere, 
that their suggestion of ethical patronage may well inspire 
the more rebellious reader with a desire to scatter paper 
on public lawns and to commit acts of vandalism in neigh- 
bouring gardens. And the attempt to make Voltaire a party 
to this garden uplift by misinterpreting the sense and mis- 
quoting the actual words of Candide’s famous line is not 
particularly reassuring. But even if Mr. Stanley’s attitude 
is slightly out of the true, his historical chapters with their 
miscellaneous information and quotations from old gardening 
books are most readable and companionable. 


GENERAL SIR JOHN MAXWELL 
By Sir George Arthur 


The story of a life wholly dedicated to the public service 
--thus the Duke of Connaught, in a preface, aptly describes 
Sir George Arthur’s memoir of General Sir John Maxwell 
(Murray, 15s.). Maxwell joined the Black Watch in 1879, 
when he was twenty, served under Wolseley at Tel-el-Xebir 
in 1882, and spent most of the next thirty years in Egypt 
and the Sudan. He commanded in Kgypt from 1908 to 
1912, and was naturally ordered, when the War broke out, to 
resume his old duties there, as his successor, Lord Byng, 
was wanted in France. For the next two years Maxwell had 
heavy responsibilities, in defending the Canal against Turkish 
attack and the western frontier against the Senussi and in 
keeping Egypt quiet. The presence of great numbers of 
untrained British troops, the rising prices of food, and the 
inrush of many thousands of Gallipoli casualties complicated 
Maxwell's task, but he kept his head and defeated all the 
enemy attempts to invade or to stir up disaffection. The 
biographer has a good deal to say about Kitchener's proposal 
to land an army at or near Alexandretta and cut the Turkish 
communications. The plan, of which Maxwell approved, was 
rejected by the home authorities in deference to Joffre, who 
wanted all our troops for France, and to the French Foreign 
Office, who disliked British intervention in Syria. Soon 
after Maxwell had given place to Sir Archibald Murray, he 
was given the unpleasant task of suppressing the Sinn Fein 
rising in Dublin at Easter, 1916. We did the work quickly, 
but then became involved in the bog of Trish politics, which 
he did not understand, and was made a scapegoat by the 
politicians. Relegated to the Northern Command, Maxwell 
saw active service no more, 


THE FACE OF LONDON 
By Harold P. Clunn 


As a storehouse of information about Greater London, 
past and present, Mr. Harold P. Chinn's substantial volume, 
The Face of London (Simpkin Marshall, 7s. 6d.), outdistances 
allrivals. He describes the City and the County street by street, 
tells us how the place-names and street-names arose; gives 
the date at which this road or that building was completed, 
and altogether shows an extensive and peculiar knowledge 
of his immense subject that would have impressed even the 
younger Weller. He deals with London proper in twenty-five 
walks, and then takes five drives into the suburbs and the 
* outlving dormitories * as far as Brighton, Southend, Hertford 
and Windsor. His 560 closely and well-printed pages are illus- 
trated with 200 modern photographs and old views, well 
chosen and most interesting. And all this is to be had for the 
price of a novel. Mr. Clunn and his publishers deserve well 
of the public for producing so instructive and useful a book, 
and for providing it with a really excellent index. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW 


Lord Cranborne’s article in the July Quarterly on ‘* Con- 
servatism and the National Government” is a well-reasoned 
argument for * the consolidation of the elements supporting 
the National Government into one great constitutional 
party.” He admits that each of those elements will have 
to make a sacrifice of certain ideals and prejudices. But 
the Conservatives in particular would, he holds, be ill advised 
to stand in the way of a new political combination which 
would be stable and enduring. Similar arguments, it may be 
observed, were employed in 1920-21, when Mr. Lloyd George's 
Coalition Government was in power. Possibly the omens 
are now more favourable because Mr. Lloyd George would 
not be included in the proposed new party. Professor 
Edward Jenks contributes an instructive article on “ The 
Statute of Westminster, 1931,” which clears up some. of 
the obscurity in which that extremely important Act is 
shrouded. It is, he says, “ really the expression of faith of 
a united Empire,” and must therefore be interpreted in 
good faith. Dame Una Pope-Hennessey reviews pleasantly 
the many portraits of Sir Walter Scott. 
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Travel 


[We p-blish on this page articles and notes which may help » 
readers in waking their plans for travel. They ave zritien by co, 
responder. 9 have visited the places described. We shay by 
glad to av. -r questions arising out of the Travel articles DN. 
lished inv r columns, Enquiries should be addressed to the Tra! 
Manager, The Seucravor, 99 Gower Street, W.C.1.| 


A Visit to Cambridge 


2 

‘ 
Tur. first thing to be observed at Cambridge, on arrival) | ., 
train, is. the immense length of the railway station, Inq). 





words of Kuclid’s definition, it has “ length without bread © 
for it consists almost entirely of a single platform, 

station is situated in an obscure corner, and the appro” 
from it to the centre of the town is undistinguished. The 
is history behind this. When Cambridge was first threaten” 
with a railway extension, the Dons and professors put wil 
stout opposition, They failed, of course; but they did 

least succeed in confining the new monster to the remot 
outskirts. The result has been unfortunate, for every ney. 
comer ever since has formed a mean impression, at first sight, 
of the University town. | 


Ae RTT 


The traveller by road has a different story to tell. The best} 
route from London is via the Finchley Road, the Barnet! 
by-pass, Stevenage, Baldock, and Royston: some 55 mile) 
in all, Follow, for the first part of the journey, the wh 
direction, ° ‘To Welwyn and the North.” The entry intl 
Cambridge is by the Trumpington Road, a shady and attne- 
tive thoroughfare on which the builders have not vet seriously: 
encroached, or where their encroachments are decently! 
screened by the trees. The road leads straight to King’! 
Parade and the heart of the University quarter. No tow! 
could wish for a more delightful approach. 

Those who sing the praises of Cambridge must start, in duly 
hound, with the region known as the * Backs.” — It is tle 
stock Cambridge gambit, the inevitable retort to those whi 
prate of Christchurch meadows or the * High.” The * Backs’ 

the Backs of the Colleges, to give them their full designation 
(which nobody ever uses) —lie along the west bank of the Can, 
and command a back view, through a grove of venerable tree, 
of no fewer than six Colleges whose lawns and avenues slop: 
down to the river-side. The six Colleges. taken in order foi 
South to North, are Queens’, King’s, Clare, ‘Trinity Tall 
Trinity, and St. John’s. The place is at its loveliest in spring 
when lilac, chestnut and Jaburnum are in bloom ;— but its 
beautiful at all times, and never more so than in the twilight 
of a still autumn evening with the moon rising slowly abov 
the turrets of IKXing’s College Chapel. 





The largest, and perhaps the most famous, of Cambridy 
Colleges is Trinity. It can be entered from two sides ; eithe’ 
from the Backs, whence the path leads past the ** long walk! 
limes ” immortalized in In Memoriam; or, better still, frou 
Trinity Street through the splendid ‘Tudor gateway, abla: 
with armorial bearings, which gives direct access to the Greil 
Court. The rival merits of Trinity Great Court and of * Tom 
Quad” at Christchurch, Oxford, have been the subject 0) 
endless dispute. Naturally, Oxford men have = their 0!) 
opinion on the subject, and Cambridge men theirs. Fino 
to say that the Great Court can have few rivals, whether | 
Oxford or elsewhere. ‘The College, as is only fitting, has 4 
long muster roll of famous names: Byron, Macaulay awl 
‘Tennyson are among the number, 





King’s College is renowned for its magnificent chapel, 
as grand an example of later Gothic architecture as is to Ie 
found in England. The chapel is the theme of one of Worly 
worth’s most moving sonnets. It has had its critics, Ruskit 
among their number ; buf criticism dies away in the present! 
of “lofty pillars” and * branching roof self-poised,” wher 
* music dwells lingering.” 

From King’s a walk across the market place and down the 
quaintly-named Petty Cury brings you to Christ's, Her 
stands an ancient mulberry tree planted, according to local 
tradition by the poet Milton. Milton spent seven years in tl 
College. You can still see the rooms in which he lived, and in 
which Wordsworth long afterwards, while on a visit fri 
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Deighton, Bell & Co., Ltd 
13 Trinity Street, Cambridge 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 
NEW AND SECONDHAND 


BOOKSELLERS 


Books Bought 





Catalogues Issued 








TELEPHONE 239 























BOWES, Publishers 


A CONCISE GUIDE 
to the TOWN and UNIVERSITY of 


CAMBRIDGE. 
Arranged in Walks with Maps and _ practical 
information. Profusely illustrated. 1/-. net. 


It finds your way for you! 
KING’S COLLEGE CHAPEL- 
and the COLLEGE BUILDINGS. 
By Christopher Hussey. With 54 illustrations from 
photographs. Folio. 2/6 net. 
List of seabilinal books on en: 








THE OLDEST BOOKSHOP IN 


ENGLAND 


is worth a visit when in Cambridge. A large stock of 
MODERN BOOKS, ENGLISH and FOREIGN, to suit all 
tastes; also GUIDE BOOKS, MAPS and POSTCARDS. 


SECOND-HAND, OLD and RARE BOOKS. 


Catalogues gratis on request. 


OLD PRINTS : MODERN ETCHINGS & COLOUR PRINTS 


BOWES & BOWES, 


1 & 2 Trinity Street, Cambridge. 
Opposite the Senate House. Telephone: 408. 
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-UNWERSITY ARMS HOTEL, 


CAMBRIDGE. 


THE HOTEL WITH EVERY 
MODERN COMFORT. 


RUNNING WATER IN ALL BEDROOMS. 


Large Dining-room and Lounges. Lift. 


Night Porter. Cars on hire. 


Illustrated tariff on application. Telephone: 57. 
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GARDEN HOUSE HOTEL, 
CAMBRIDGE. 


CENTRE OF 
COLLEGES. 
Riverside Garden. 
Boats — TENNIS. 











Running Water to 
Rooms. 




















’Phone: 


1259. 


Reasonable Tariff. 





+ Froiil 
































HEFFER’s of 


CAMBRIDGE 
for ALL BOOKS 


F you are visiting Cambridge you should 
not fail to call at Heffer’s Bookshop in 
Petty Cury. Apart from the large 
stock of new books on all subjects and in 
many languages, you will find the carefully 
arranged secondhand sections of great 
interest. Classified catalogues of new and 
secondhand books are frequently issued 
and sent post free to any address. 





It is always worth : 
“A Guide to 
Cambridge,” 
by Frank Rutter, 
price one shilling,. 
will greatly help ~ 
you to see Cam- 
bridge. 


paying a vistt to 
Heffer’s Art Gallery 
at 19 Sidney Street, 
where interesting 
exhibitions 

frequently held. 


are 














W. HEFFER & SONS, LTD., 
3 & 4 Petty Cury, CAMBRIDGE. 
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The BULL HOTEL 


HOT AND COLD WATER IN ALt BEDROOMS 
PASSENGER LIFT MOTOR GARAGE 


Central Heating Write for Tariff 





: il 
Kings College Y\ WS 
pel 


Cambri 


Telephone: CAMBRIDGE 341, 


NEAREST TO ALL THE PRINCIPAL COLLEGES 











BRIGHTON. 


Quietly situated within a minute or two 
of amusements, shops, libraries, and 
Museum. 














Real comfort, good food and perfect 
service at the most moderate cost. 





Opposite _ the 
Pavilion, North 
Gate. 


BLENHEIM HOTEL. © 











THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK 


(incorporated in Japan.) LIMITED. (Established 1880.) 





Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid. YEN 100,000,000. 
Reserve Fund: YEN 116,200,000. 


HEAD OFFICE - - YOKOHAMA 


BRANCHES a 
Berlin, Bombay, Calcutta, Canton, Chang- 
chun, Dairen (Dalny), Fengtien (Mukden), Hamburg, Hankow, 
Harbin, Honolulu, Hong Kong, Kai Yuan, Karachi, Kobe, London, 
Los Angeles, Manila, Nagasaki, Nagoya, Newchwang, New York, 
Osaka, Paris, Peiping, Rangoon, Rio de Janeiro, Samarang, San 
Francisco, Seattle, Shanghai, Shimonoseki, Singapore, Sourabaya, 
Sydney, Tienisin, Tokyo, Tsingtau. 





Alexandria, Batavia, 





The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, issues 
Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on above places 
and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business. 

Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on application, 





London Office: 7 Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 2. 











D. NOHARA, Manager. 














These insect pests can ruin 
your flowers, fruit and_vege- 
tables in a few days. Unless 
dealt with promptly you can 
see months of work spoiled before 
your eyes. 

Kilsect—the non- poisonous powder 
insecticide—will deal death to pests 
and protect your plants. A six- 
penny packet contains sufficient 
to make 33 gallons of the most 
effective insecticide in the world. 
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Send for free booklet S.22a, “ How to 
make your Garden a le nto 
Profitable.” 


ROBINSON BROTHERS LTD., 
WEST BROMWICH, STAFFS. 
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his own College (St. John’s), was so far carried away by 
the genius loci as to commit the one alcoholic indiscretion , at 
an abstemious lifetime. The bard tells the story againg 
himself in a well-known passage in the Prelude. Some of his 
admirers were shocked ; but Charles Lamb bade them tay 
comfort : Wordsworth’s standard of intoxication, he felt sur, 
was ridiculously low. 


Magdalene, northernmost of Cambridge Colleges, stands op 


the left bank of the river. (Note the -e at the end of the wor : 


which distinguishes it from Magdalen, Oxford: both ap 
pronounced Maudlin. Note also that the Cambridge Queeng 
differs from the Oxford Queen’s in being a genitive plural 
not a genitive singular. Two Queens were in fact concerned 
with the Cambridge foundation.) Most eminent of Magdalen 
men is Samuel Pepys, the Diarist. There has been controyeny 
over the pronunciation of his name; but at Magdaley 
they have no doubts: it is Peeps beyond all question, Th 
Diarist’s fine collection of books, which he bequeathed t 
his old College, can be seen in the Pepysian Library. They 
include one set of volumes of surpassing interest ; none other 
than the original of the famous Diary, written in the self. 
invented cypher that baffled so many gencrations of the 
curious, 


Peterhouse, oldest College of all, has a Wren chapel, anda 
small but delightful park in which a few deer are still kept. 
Queens’ keeps alive memories of Erasmus, Corpus of Kit 
Marlowe, and Sidney of Oliver Cromwell. Downing is a later 
foundation, built in the year 1800 in what was then regarded 
as the height of classical elegance ; it is curious rather than 
beautiful, but it is on the way back to the station and may 
fitly bring a day’s sightseeing to an end, 


* * * * 


In order to avoid disappointment to prospective visitor, | 


the manager of the ‘Ship and Castle Hotel,’ St. Mawes, 


Cornwall, advises us that the hotel is fully booked for the / 


whole of August. 


Financial Notes 


QUIETER MARKETS. 
Tuer Stock Markets have been quieter during the past week, 
which is certainly not surprising if we consider the excited 
movements during the last month. Not only has attention been 


concentrated upon the progress of the conversion of the Wat § 


Loan, but with the Lausanne Conference at an end, the market 
has had little to go for in the shape of anticipations of big 
developments, though, of course, keen interest is taken in the 


Conference at Ottawa with its possible effect upon the trade 


outlook. Meanwhile, however, the chief factor operating upon 
markets is the cheapness of money and expectations of its 
long continuance, while it is possible, too, that purchasers of 
gilt-edged securities are looking for a further fillip in a few 
weeks’ time by some favourable announcement with regard to 
what has been accomplished during the month of July in the 
matter of converting the 5 per cent. War Loan. 


* * * * 
CONVERSION PROGRESS. 

A few months ago many people would have scouted the idea 
of the Government being able to tackle such a huge operation 
as that involved in the conversion of the 5 per cent. War Loan 
into a 3} per cent. issue. For, of course, it involved the Exect- 
tive taking its courage in both hands by announcing its pre 
paredness to repay in cash all those holders of the 5 per cent. 
War Loan—the total of which was over £2,000,000,000—who 
before September 30th presented forms requiring repayment 
in December next. It is already evident, however, that courage 
in this case has met with its due reward for it will be surprising 
if by the end of July it is not found that by far the greater part 
of the conversion has been accomplished and I should expect 
that the repayments to be made by the Government in 
December next will be quite moderate in extent. 


(Continued on page 140.) 
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THE TOBACCO OF ALL TOBACCOS 







‘The most exclusive 


tobacco in the world 
THEY CALL IT, CHARLES 1" 


“True enough. And not only that, old son, the extr ‘ordinary thing 
is this GOLD BLOCK lasts so much longer in your pipe. D’you 
know | actually consume less ‘baccy than | used to and another 
thing ot 

“Here, | say ... what does it cost roughly to join the elect #" 
“Oh, a mere matter of two-and-nine for a couple of ounces.’ 
“Right ho, I'm on!” 


GOLD BLOCK 





2oz. 
Pocket Tin 


29 


ISSUED BY THE IMPERIAL TOBACCO CO. (OF GREAT BRITAIN & IRELAND), LTD. G.B.120 
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COMPANY MEETING. 





FURNESS WITHY AND COMPANY. 





THE STATE OF THE SHIPPING INDUSTRY. 





THE CHAIRMAN’S SPEECH 





Tne forty-first annual general meeting of Furness Withy & Co., Ltd., 
was held on Wednesday at the Registered Office, Furness House, 
London, E.C., the Rt. Hon. Lord Essendon (the chairman of the 
company) presiding. 


The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
said that naturally it was a matter of regret to the directors that the 
results of the past year’s working were not more satisfactory, but, 
on the other hand, having regard to the conditions which had pre- 
vailed, particularly in the past few months, there was, he thought, 
ground for satisfaction that they were not only able to present a 
strong balance sheet, but also to distribute a total dividend of 
6 per cent. on the ordinary shares. With regard to the new issue 
expenses, the total amounted to £125,822, and in order to eliminate 
this item entirely from the balance sheet the share premium accounts 
had been absorbed, and the balance of £25,822 had been written 
off out of profits. In the profit and loss account, they had again 
included an amotiné'transferred from taxation reserve, viz, £100,000, 
and there were also included some items which, strictly speaking, 
were non-recurring profits, but none the less it was a fact that in a 
diversified business such as theirs these did repeatedly occur. 
Including the amount brought forward from the previous year, 
there was an available balance of £586,658, from which there had 
been distributed £55,312 to the preference shareholders ; £105,000, 
viz, 34 per cent. to the ordinary shareholders ; £18,750 by way of 
interest to the new ordinary shareholders; they had transferred 
£150,000 to depreciation and now proposed to distribute a further 
£75,000, viz, 25 per cent. final dividend on the ordinary shares, 
leaving £182,595 to be carried to the balance sheet, and from 
which the balance of the new issue expenses had already been 
written off, as already described. 

As was stated in the circular to the shareholders, the purpose of 
the issue of new ordinary shares was to strengthen the liquid 
resources of the company, which had been absorbed by the numerous 
acquisitions which the company had made during the past twenty 
years without any increase of capital, so that they might be in a 
position to take advantage of any favourable opportunities which 
might present themselves of still further expanding the business, 
and for the general purposes of the company. This perfectly plain 
statement seemed to have given rise to a certain amount of specu- 
lation as to what particular business they intended to acquire. 
In fact, the directors had had expressed to them fears that the 
company might be considering the acquisition of certain businesses, 
and hopes that they might acquire others. However, as he had 
stated at the extraordinary general meeting in December, they 
had no definite negotiations at that time, but shareholders might 
be interested to know that they had, in fact, within the past year, 
made a cash offer to acquire one important business—an offer 
which they had strong reason to believe would be accepted—but 
it was not their policy to buy for the sake of buying, and as they 
could not come to terms on a basis which they considered attractive, 
the negotiations were abandoned. More recently they had had 
some very tentative discussions in another direction which might 
yet materialize, but in both cases, for obvious reasons, it would be 
very unwise to mention names. 


The Chairman then referred to the various subsidiary companies. 
With regard to the outlook for shipping, he said that the improve- 
ment which was hoped for when he addressed them at the extra- 
ordinary general meeting in December last, had been delayed. He 
still preferred to think, however, that the improvement was only 
delayed. In the meantime, this continued depression which had 
lain for so long upon the weary heart of the world emphasized, 
as nothing else could do, the need for international co-operation in 
business affairs. British ship owners had to compete with the 
subsidized ships of a great number of foreign countries, and trade 
barriers—which he agreed were in some cases more in the nature 
of self-defence than anything else—were increasing rather than 
decreasing. His own views was that the only solution having any 
prospect of success would be a voluntary international laying-up 
scheme under which the ship owners of the world would enter 
into a gentleman’s agreement to lay up a certain percentage of 
their vessels for an agreed period. 


Difficulties there would be, such as would exist in any schem® 
that could be imagined, but he thought these difficulties could be 
surmounted provided there was the will to do so. So long as there 
was a large surplus of tonnage, it was obvious that as soon as a 
freight could be obtained that would cover expenses, vessels would 
come out, if only to save the expense of laying up, the difficulty 
of the problem being enhanced by the fact that operating expenses 
varied widely under different flags, i.c. cheaply operated foreign 
vessels would come out first. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted and the 
dividend as recommended was approved, 





——<, 


Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 1388.) 
INFLUENCES OF LAUSANNE. 

It is only natural that following upon the satisfaction eyoky 
by the knowledge that a general agreement had been reach 
between the various countries represented at the Lausany 
Conference that there should now be some reaction due to,) 
very clear recognition of possible obstacles which have to) 
surmounted before the agreement can be ratified by the Goven, 
ments of the various countries concerned. Moreover, dur 
this waiting time there is naturally a good deal of anxiety y 
to the possible trend of political and financial developmen 
in Germany. Nevertheless, I think there can be no questin 
that the European situation as a whole has been cleared a litt, 7 
by the good feeling shown at Lausanne and by the genenj 
agreement reached. That agreement should be a real seryiy 7 
to some of the necessitous countries of Europe where finaneil | 
aid is apparently to be rendered, while the avowed prepa. 7 
ness of Germany’s creditors to show enormous indulgence iy 
the hope of aiding not only Germany but the trade of evey 
country in the world should surely contribute to some fayow. 
able settlement of the general question of international debt, 7 
For the moment vision in America is obscured by the politi © 
excitement incidental to the forthcoming Presidential election, 7 
Unless, however, present appearances are deceptive, it loos | 
as though following upon that election would come financi 
and economic conditions of a character tending to conviny | 
the people of America that the interests of the whole world | 
including the United States, lie in the direction of a restoratio | 
of international confidence and of international trade activity, 
a restoration, however, which seems to be most unlikely until | 
the exchanges have been relieved from the disturbing influeng 
of the disequilibrium occasioned by the incidence of the hup 
war debt payments to one particular country, namely, the 
United States. 

* * * * 
CoveNT GARDEN PROPERTIES. 


A point of interest at last week’s meeting of shareholders in 
Covent Garden Properties was the statement by the chairman, 
Mr. Philip E. Hill, to the effect that the directors were propo- 
ing to create additional Mortgage Debentures to the extent of F 
£1,000,000 to enable them to consolidate the bank loans in 
connexion with recent purchases and to provide for additional 
works contemplated. Although no doubt the Company wouli 
be able to obtain very favourable terms for its issue at the 
present time, the chairman stated that, in compliance with the 7 
wishes of the Chancellor of the Exchequer regarding fresh issues 
of capital during conversion operations, the issue would, in al 
probability, not be made until August or September. 

* * * * 





STANDARD BANK OF SouTH AFRICA, 


The past year in South Africa must have been a very trying 7 
one for banks owing to the grave disturbance to the exchang | 


caused by this country going off the gold standard las 
autumn. Allowing for these conditions, I consider that the 
annual report of the Standard Bank of South Africa covering 
the year up to March 31st last is a very satisfactory one. The 


profits, of course, declined, but the figures of the balance 7 
sheet rather suggest that some part of this reduction can bk 7 


attributed to the desire to maintain a very liquid position 
The deposits were slightly higher than a year ago at £52,151,000 
and nearly £3,000,000 higher than two years ago. As might 
have been expected from trade conditions, Acceptances, ani 
Discounts and Advances show a decline for the year. Th 
annual meeting of the bank, which will be held next week, 
should be of exceptional interest as the chairman in his speech 
will doubtless make some reference to the present abnormal 
conditions prevailing in South Africa, 
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FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. 

In consequence of Mr. A. W. Kiddy being away. th 

article which usually appears under this heading is omittel. 

His usual weekly contributions to this page will be resumed, 
however, in our issue of July 30th. 


—— 
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COMPANY MEETING. 











COVENT GARDEN PROPERTIES 
COMPANY. 





THE annual general meeting of Covent Garden Properties Company, 
Limited, was held on Friday, July 15th, at the Hotel Victoria, 
London, W.C. ; 

Mr. Philip E. Hill (the chairman) presiding, said :— 

We have made a profit for the year under review of 
£201,744 13s. 7d., which enables us to pay the usual dividends and 
to increase our carry forward by £7,986. 

Since April, 1931, we have expended in the purchase of additional 

roperties £902,956, of which £872,234 has been in respect of free- 
holds, the principal of which is Princess House, Oxford Street, and 
£30,722 on leaseholds. 

Our plans for the development of the Tavistock Hotel site have 
been approved by the L.C.C., and the work of reconstruction will be 
commenced almost immediately, and we are contemplating struc- 
tural improvements of the Royal Opera House when the property 
reverts to us in the early part of next year 

Sales of property during the year have been smaller than usual, 
but the profits realized have been quite satisfactory. 

The development of a property company on sound lines is neces- 
sarily slow, but during the four years the affairs of the company 
have been controlled by the present board the results achieved have 
not been unsatisfactory, particularly having regard to the difficult 
conditions encountered. 

We now own properties (mainly freehoid) and investments to the 
value of approximately four millions sterling, of which some 
£700,000 is invested in reversionary freeholds, which at present 
produce a revenue of less than 3 per cent. a year. Six per cent. on 
this, which is a conservative estimate, should ultimately provide us 
with an additional revenue from this source of some £21,000 per 
annum. 

You will have seen from the report that we are proposing to create 
additional mortgage debentures to the extent of £1,000,000° to 
enable us to consolidate our bank loans in connexion with the pro- 
perties we have purchased since April, 1931, and to provide for the 
additional works contemplated. Having regard to the improved 
monetary conditions, we expect to be able to issue these on very 
satisfactory terms. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, and at a 
meeting of the Preference shareholders which followed the proposed 
creation of debentures was approved, 





at age 65, or at death if 
earlier, can be provided by, 
payment of 


£1000 


£16 10s. a year from age 25 
£24 io. oe eae 
£41, os 99 33 45 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 


than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
18 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 
No shareholders. 


No commission, 











THEATRES 
QUEEN’S (Ger. 4517.) Evgs. 8.30. Mats. Wed., Sat., 2.30, 
BARRY JACKSON presents: 
EVENSONG 
| by Edward Knoblock and Beverley Nichols 
EDITH EVANS. Violet Vanbrogh. Wilfrid Lawson. 











20/- worth of holiday 
for your £ in 





campit® 





LN 
A 4-day cruise through 5 weden GOT. 











Write for free illustrated booklets to The swEDISH TRAVEL BUREAU, 
Dept. B4,21 Coventry St., London, w.1; or The British & Northern 
Shipping Agency,5Lloyd’s Avenue,£.c.3; or leadingtravelagencies 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a ltne charged ag q 


line. 





PERSONAL 





LL NERVOUS SPEECH DEFECTS treated by scien- 

tific voice-building. Beauty of tone in speech & song. 
—Viola de Mengel, Bluthner Studios, 21 Wigimore St., W. 

RE you interested in international affairs? If so, 
A write to-day to APA (All Peoples’ Association), 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C., for full particulars. 


AST-OFF CLOTHING and OLD BOOTS most 

urgently needed for Men, Women and Children. 

Our poor people in East London slums suffer greatly.— 

SUPERINTENDENT, EAST END MISSION, Stepney 
Central Hall, Commercial Road, London, E.1. 


<4 ERBA AMARGA ” TEA RADICALLY CURES 
Y RHEUMATISM AND BLADDER TROUBLE 
CAUSED BY URIC ACID. 4s. 6d. per packet (enough for 
a cure; money returned in full if no relief obtained). — 
Sole Importer: G. Lioyp, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Leics. 

















MEDICAL 


ROW YOUNG.—R707, the wonderful new GLAND 
TREATMENT, will keep you YOUNG and 
VITALLY ALIVE. Don’t let oncoming years make you 
less active. Write for free Book and learn how to keep 
young.—SEVEN O SEVEN LTD., Bond Street House, New 
Bond Street, London. 














WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 


HAFTESBURY SOCIETY and R.S.U. PROVIDES 

HOLIDAYS in Homes and Camps for thousands of 

yoor and crippled children from 4 to 16 years of age 

rom 167 Missions and 110 Cripple Parlours. A Guinea 

ys for a fortnight. Gifts urgently needed.—JOoHuN 
<IRK HovuskE, 32 John Street, W.C. 1. 


EAST END CHILDREN will have a 
16,000 long glorious day by the sea, or in the 
country, this summer. COST 2s, EACH. WILL YOU 
HELP TO GIVE 12 HOURS’ HAPPINESS at 2d. AN 
HOUR to children of poverty from slum home of East 
London’s Endless Environs? Please respond liberally 
to. THE SUPERINTENDENT, EAST END MISSION, 
Stepney Central Hall, Commercial Road, London, E. }. 














CINEMAS 





CAD EN FT cin Beem A. 
A Oxford Street (Opp. Warings). Ger. 2981, 


SECOND WEEK. 
PIEL JUTZI’S 
Sociological Drama of Berlin 
**‘MUTTER KRAUSEN’’ 
Also WALTER RUTTMANN'’'S 
*“WORLD MELODY.”’ 


Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines, Series discounts: 24% 
74% for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittane, 
to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 


for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13. 








BOMBAY & KARACHI. 


FOR £37. 
CITY OF CAIRO 


Liverpool, Aug. 27, Marseilles, Sept. 4. 


CITY OF SIMLA 


Liverpool, Oct. 15, Marseilles, Oct. 23. 


ONE CLASS ONLY. 


Accommodation now being allotted. 
A pply:— 
ELLERMAN’S’ CITY 
AND HALL LINES. 


London: 104-6 Leadenhall St., E.C. 3. 
Tel.: Ave. 9340. 
LIVERPOOL: Tower Buildings. 
GLASGOW: 75, Bothwell Street. 


i 
SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 














CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND & 
TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS, 

Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date knor, 

ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 

and on the CONTINENT, Will be pleased tj! 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses 

TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE” 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, ~ 

and rough ideas of fees should be given, 

J.& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Stee, 

London, E.C.4, Tel.: Mansion House 5053, 


IRL 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGE 


ee 
Seri HOUSE, EASTBOURNE (recog, by 

B.o.K.). Girls 7-18, Entire charge. Prepay 
tor examinations and University.—Apply PRincipay 


R. WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL, DOLGELLEY —Modey, 
inclusive fee. Individual attention. Head-Mistrey 
Miss EB. C. NIGHTINGALE ,M.A 


XCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 
Girls’ Boarding School, recognized Board of Edy. 

tion, offers to three girls of ability and gentle birth fy. 
rate education for £90 inclusive.—Write fully, Box 5, 


The Spectator. 
S" ALBANS HIGH SCHOOL FOR GiRIs- 
Chairman; The Bishop of St. Albans. Church ¢ 
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. ROYAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE, GLASGOW, 
SCHOOL OF CHEMISTRY. 


Director and “ Young ’”’ Professor of Technical Chemis- 
try: THOMAS Gray, D.Se., LL.D., Ph.D., F.1.C. 
Professor of Organic Chemistry: ForsytH J, WILSON, 
D.Se., Ph.D., F.LC. 

Professor of Inorganic and Analytical Chemistry : R. M. 
CAVEN, D.Sc., F.I.C. ; 
Lecturer on Physical Chemistry: J. A, CRANSTON, 
D.:8e., A.I.C. 

Lecturer on Dyeing: A. B. STEVEN, B.Sc., F.1.C, 


DEPARTMENT OF METALLURGY, 

Professor : ROBERT HAY, B.Sc., Ph.D., F.C. 
The Diploma courses are arranged for students pre- 
paring to become Industrial and Analytical Chemists 
and Metallurgists. These courses also qualify for the 
degree of B.Sc. in Applied Chemistry of Glasgow Univer- 
sity and the Associateship of the Institute of Chemistry. 
Fee per session, not exceeding £26 5s. Session 1932-33 
begins on ‘Tuesday, September 20th. 
Calendar, by post, 3s., and prospectus, gratis, may be 
obtained on application to the SECRETARY, ; 





Cc AM BRI OD 
Circus. Tem. Bar 6056, 


E G 
Cambridge 


: 

















E iiailieaicatatieaia OF LIVERPOOL, 


SESSION 1932—1933. 





Kingland Independent Girls’ Public School. University 
Examinations. Large boarding house. Extensive phy. 
ing fields —For Particulars, apply HEAD-MISTRES 
Gerors LANDS School, Exmouth, Devon.—Boardiy 
and day school for girls. Education for careers oy. © 
sidered especially, Health record high.— HE AD-Mistagy F 








a E LINKS SCHOOL.—Meads, Eastbourne. Found a 
1852, Principal, Miss EpitH A. HAINES, ‘ 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


OLSTON’S SCHOOL, Stapleton, Bristol. End. 17% 
180 boys, all boarders. Low fees. Leaving Scholy. 
ships.—Prospectus from the Rev. the H&AD-MASTR, 


AMBRIDGE.—THE PERSE SCHOOL,  ofundi 

J A.D, 1615. Head-Master: H. A. Wootton, MA 
Boarding and Day School for Boys, offering unique 
advantages through its close proximity to the University. 
Very well known for successful work in Classics, Moden 
Languages and Science. O.T.C. and Scouts, Speci 
attention given to Physical Training. School Hous it 
grounds of four acres. Full arrangements made fa 
School holidays if parents abroad. Preparatory Depart 
ment for Junior Boys. Playing Fields 18 acres. Tw & 








HEAD-MASTER, 


EWTOWN SCHOOL, WATERFORD.—Founded y 
Soc. of Friends 1798. Opened to public 1874. Re 
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Boarding Scholarships of £50 offered this year.—Appl Zz 


SUNDAY, JULY 24H, Prospectuses, and full particulars of the following, may cently reorganized and extended.-Apply HEAD-MAsTE& the 
PREMIERE RICHARD OSWALD'S be obtained on application to the Registrar :— ; 
German Sound Film fp kg aan BA ne ge (price 2/6, post free, 3/-). 
“DER HAUPTMANN VON KOEPENICK ° FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE, LAW, . 
DER HAUPTMANN VON KOEPENICK " AND ENGINEERING. BOOKS, &c. 
sased on the hoax which made the whole world laugh. | ;jyERPOOL SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE AMBI 
Te | MINT . STE ACTIN 5‘ ai JIVERY MONTH OVER 28,000 people read The Bat 
: ae 2 DEPARTMENT OF CIVIC DESIGN. EK . HOVER 23,4 p : 
Prices, 1s. 6d.—8s. 6d. 500 seats at 1s. 6d. INSTITUTE OF ARCHAEOLOGY End Star, Full of fascinating articles and picturs BATH 
Continuous performance 1—11, Sundays 6—11. DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION ot East End life. Send your name and address, ail 
VERPOOL SC "OR SOCTAT. SCTENGC Ee awT| We will send you a copy of this month's issu- 
——— ; LIVERTOOL SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCES AND | upguinrenpent. EAST END MISSION, Stepney (# 
SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING SCHOOL OF RUSSIAN STUDIES. tral Hall, Commercial Road, London E. 1. — 
COLLEGES SCHOOL OF LOCAL HISTORY & RECORDS. BIRC 
ER a UNIVERSITY EXTENSION BOARD. ORS. TYPEWRITS . - BOG! 
BEL EDUCATION INSTITUTE COLLEGE | DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH. R D ITIN rc. J 
wee Gg tACHERS | AND | PREPARATORY | LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF TROPICAL MEDICINE, —" ~ F oBou 
SCHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, | SCHOOL OF VETERINARY SCIENCE. UTHORS’ MSS. Typed, ineluding French av & 
S.W. 15. » DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET | SCHOOL OF DENTAL SURGERY. t German, From 1s. re ae wale. Miss RLe BRIG 
GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W.14. Chairman: | DOCTORATE IN PHILOSOPHY. POLLARD, 36 Ampthill Square, N.W.1. Museum 396. a 
E. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal : Miss E. M. | FELLOWSHIPS, SCHOLARSHIPS, STUDENTSHIPS, q 
Jebb, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarship EXHIBITIONS, SPECIAL GRANTS AND ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent.—Good Storie & BRIG 
Loan Fund and Grant from the Board of Education PRIZES. &e., required. Send stamp for prospectus te- BRO!) 
apply to the SECRETARY HALL OF RESIDENCE. KONALD Massey, 108 Victoria Street, London, 5.W.1 & BUN 
- BUT 
' CALI 
CAM 
THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. , 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and Issued, (Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) E 
£12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Fund, £3,350,000 Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. : CAS 
(together £7,350,000); Currency Reserve, £1,500,000; Reserve Liability _ West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. an 
of Proprietors, £8,000,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED on the_ Bank's Paid up Capital ee ae oe ie £ 4,500,000 CHR 
Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand. Reserve Fund see AR ame eis ae eee = £2,475,000 ; COL 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS are purchased Currency Reserve eee see ese eee ose «ss £2,000,000 i 
or sent for collection, DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter ... £4,500,000 con 
which may be ascertained on application. 4 Letters of Credit age ae issued and banking business of evel] ERA 
Se aS Re escription is transacted through the numerous branches of the “Re 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods ieceived cae 
—— DOF 
USE LIBERTY FABRICS IMPORTANT LECTURES arranged by , ae 
THE FAMOUS THE NEW EUROPE GROUP; °" 
W ANDEL SILK to explode popular fallacies and current myths. ED?2 
= : tayo seagpione ; On TUESDAY, JULY 26th, at 8.30 p.m. CAXTON HALt i 
HAND-PRINTED. NOW FAST TO WASHING. “THAT THERE IS NOTHING TO BE mi binant EN} 
ickets 2/- each. EX? 
Slins, WIDE 0/11 A YARD. DONE ABOUT IT.” ByJ.V.DELAHAYE. jiinable from. the ny GAi 
ee Chairman: ARTHUR KITSON. EUROPE GROUP, GL) 
PATTERNS POST FREE. LIBERTY & CO., LTD., RECENT ST., LONDON, Cower Street, WC.) oR 
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— 
AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &e. Cont. 
TPEWRITING.—MSS. of all descriptions neatly and 
promptly executed, 10d, 1000 words.— Miss FB 
gnawrerseY, 204 Wellington Road, Bury, : 
WRITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
“ spare time. Send for free booklet.--Krern, 
yrsusureE (Dept 85D), Palace Gate, W. 8. 


Lar 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 


SS 5 z - 
BIG PRICE PAID for metal plates and old tee 
ako GOLD chains, bracelets, rings, &e. Big rise. 

, Dept. 8.,130 Baker Street, W. 





Pur LoNvON TOorH Co, 
> BNORMALLY HIGH PRICES paid for GOLD 

SILVER and SOVEREIGNS, Banknotes per 
Also in urgent need of Oid English Silves 
sheffield Plate, Jewellery, Diamonds, Antiques anc 
ental Plates (not vulcanite). Large or small quantitie: 
tioods returned if price not accepted. Send or bring 
your odd bits, &ec., to oe (LEY and CO., 74, New 


} 




















Bond. Street, London, W. 

FOR THE TABLE, Xe. 
—_——_ : sid 
pRIME Roasting Fowls 6s. pr.; fat ducks fs. 6d, 
i} HURLEY, North Square, Rosscarbery, Cork. 


FOR SALE 


Write “ Spong,” Bimini, Bahamas, 








NATIVE Sponges. 








MISCELLANEOUS 
REVELATION TO LOVERS of real Turkish 
A Tobaceo. “ BIZIM” CIGARETTES, 6s. 3d. per 
100, post free. plain or cork-tipped ; 1,000 tor 58s. 6d. 
Remit to manufacturers, J. J. FREEMAN & CO., Lrp., 90 
Piccadilly, W. 1. “* SOLACE CIRCLES ” Pipe Tobaeeo, 
the finest combination ever discovered of Choice Natural 
fobaccos; every pipeful an indescribable pleasure ; 
12s, 6d. per }-lb. tin, post extra. 











gree Handwoven Tweed, Handknit Stockings, 
&e., always in stock. Tweed patterns free on re- 
quest.—MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 








ae a Unique Present give a craft constructed mina- 


ture bow-fronted chest of drawers eivht inches wide. 





Always appreciated. Photographs, particulars and 
prices from BM/BXNN, London, W.C.1. 
AVE YOU COCKROACHES? Then — buy 


“BLATTIS ” UNION COCKROACH PASTE: 
universally and successfully used in all parts of the Globe ; 
extermination guaranteed; from Chemists, Boots’ 
Branches, Stores, or Sole Makers: WHowarths, 473, 
Crookesmoor, Sheflield, 10. Tins 1/6, 2/6. 4/6. post free. 

AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—\our own 

Arms, Crest, Motto or other ideas incorporated. 
Artistic and original work from £3 3s. Specin.ons sent, 
free.—-HENRY A. WARD, 57 Mortimer Street. London. W.1., 
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QUEEN OF 
CRUISING 


BLUE STAR 
CRUISE 


ON THE 
PERFECT 
SHIP— 








ANDOR 
ls 






ERS 


NORWAY, NORTH CAFE, NORTHERN 
CAPITALS, ETC. 

July 30 13 Days From 20 Gas. 
Aug. 13 21 Days From 32 Gns. 
MEDITERRANEAN CRUISES 
Sept. 9 £2 Days From 40 Gne. 
Oct. 7 23 Days Frem 42 Gas. 


Write for all-the-year Cruising Brochure. 


THE BLUE STAR LINE 


3, Lower Regent St. 

ondon, SW.1 
(Whitehall 2266) 
Liverpec!: 10, Water 
\ Street, and Principel 
Tcurist Agents, 








TO LET, &c. 
S DEVON, DARTMOUTH.— Plat, 5 spaciens reome, 
‘ 








e bath. First floor good détarhied honse, Wonderful 
View , gas, elcct., “phone trarden optional Vacant 
September.— Box A511, Spectator 
\ HERE curlews Hand wildiow! cry: On ke y 

tidal ereck Kiver Fal. 2 miles Truro. Not on : 





route, Country converted 3. self-cont 





Notise 


Sep. entrances, sunny rooms, elec. ight. Delightful; 
den. Most. peaceful surroundings. Safe boating, &e. Rent, 
including rates, constant hot water and varave, £50. Syit 


2 ladies.— Miss Moor. & Truro, 


CONTINENTAL RESORTS 
ra - ON - TH — Humperdinck - 
Sehlosschen (house of late composer). Paying guests 
invited. Garden. All mod. con, Enylish refs, Terras mod, 


Clement 


BE 


RHENE. 








T 


MENT 








HOLIDAY APAR 
OLIDAYS IN JERSEY Delight fail situated 
H wuest-house, Country he © in grounds, overlooking 
the sea, 
Terma exceptional nioderate ss |S WYN 
WALLACE, * Green-Hi! Gorey, Je 








ATH— ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL—First- 
class residential. Fully ticeused. A.A RAC. 
Large Garage. Historical associations from A.D. b759. 








}ROMEWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
[ BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all with h. & e. water. 
Suites, 26 new rooms with radiators, A.A., R.AC. 
lid. Guide from J. T. Ct LLEY, Manager. gaits | 
DINBURGH.—THE IN HOTEL. Meiville 
Crescent. Tens edinburgh. Tel. 267501. 
VASTBOURNE.- 





















ANGLES PRIVATE ROTEL. 
4 Facing sea. Nr. pier & bowling-greens. 125 bedrooms, 
English ehef. Winter terms from 24 gns. "Phone 3} a 
ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—GEt. Britain's Greatest 
M Hydro. For health, comfort, and pleasure, 270 
Bedrooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 12s 
per day. Illus. Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians. 


YOURSELVES in English Country. 





[> EFRESH 








‘Ask for Descriptive List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS ant 
HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
L' 


TD. 
P. R. H. A., Lrp., ST. GEORGE’S Houser, 195 Recent? 
See Meer Se EA ee fae 
EIGNMOUTH (ucar)—-HUNTLY, Bishopsteiguton 
Gardens 5 acres. Haldon Golf Course near, Hard 
Court, billards. Turkish and electric baths in house. 
TFNORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. An 
r ideally situated, perfectly appoimted private hotel 
which is justiy famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage. For Iiustrated rif] 
apply RESIDENT Pr ToR. Telephone 2655. 
THERE to Stay in London.—THE LODGE. 1 
j S.W.T. Room and Break: 




















St. George’s Square 




















KAL Harris and Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat, fast 5s. 6d. day, or 30s. weekly. With dinner 6s. 6d. at 
free. James St. Tweed Depot, 246 Storne Way, Scotland CVS-142 | 2 guineas weekly. 
RE H HOTELS 
COMMENDED BRITIS 
a TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send to readers desiring them the names of hotels —or private hotels—in any part 
of Great Britain and Ircland from the Spectator’s Recommended List. In order to give wider publicdy lo eve nn yi 
the following have subscribed towards the cost of publication of this feature and we hope when possible readers will patronize then. 
Personal recommendation of hotels is always welcomed by the Travel Manager. 
AMBLESIDE (Rydal).-GLEN ROTHAY. GRASMERE. PRINCE OF WALES LAKE. PRINCETOWN (near). TWO BRIDGES. 
: — (near).—SKELWITH BRIDGE. GRAYSHOTT (Hants)... FON AND PELICAN, REDHILL AND REIGATE.— FONTHIL! 
BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. HARROGATE. —CAIRN. RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey ).— BAY. 
PULT ENEY. + HASTINGS.—_QU EEN’S. RIPON.— RIPON SPA. 
i. AL YORK HOUSE, HUNSTANTON.— LE STRANGE ARMS & COLF | ROSTREVOR (Co. Down).—GT. NORTEE! 
SPA. LINKS. "GBY.— ROYAL GEORGE. 
BELFAST. GRAND CENTRAL, ILKLEY..-WELLS HOUSE. eee NES-ON-EEA. GRAND. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. INVERNESS. CALEDONIAN. ST. IVES (Cornwall), CHY-AN-ALBANY. 
BIRCHINGTON-ON-SEA.— BERESFORD. KENMORE (Perthis.).— TAY MOUTH CASTLE, ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLI 
BOGNOR REGIS.—ROYAL NORFOLK. KINGUSSIE (Inverness-shire).— STAR. | SEAVIEW  (J.0.W.).—PIER. 
BOURNEMOUTH.—BOURNEMOUTH HYDRKO.|}LAKE VYRNWY = (Montgomeryshire. LANE] SHALDON (Ss. Devon). DUNMORE 
BOURNEMOUTH _(Sandhanks). HAVEN. VYRNWY. | SHAP (Westmorland). SHAP WELL. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER and SPA. | LANARK. CLYDESDALE HGTEL. SIDMOUTH.— BELMONT. 
BRIGHTON.— KINGS. LEAMINGTON SPA.— KEGENT. SOCUTHPORT.— PRINCE OF WALES 
ROYAL ALBION, EIPHOOK (Hants.).—ROYAL ANCHOR SOUTHSEA.— GLADSTONE. 
ae - ROYA L CRESCENT. LLANBERIS (snowdon).—ROYAL VICTORIA, STRATHPEFFER SPA. BEN WYVIS 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).--TUDOR CLOSE. LLANDUDNO.W— GOGARTH ABBEY. TEIGNMOUTH. GLEN DARAGH. 
BRODICK.. DOUGLAS HOTEL. IMPERIAL HOTEL. ur.) HUNTLY, BiskorstRIes 108. 
BUNDORAN (Co, Donegal). —GREAT NORTHERN. {| LOCH AWE (Argylishire).—LOCH AWE. TEMPLECOMBE (Somerset). TEMPLECO’MES 
BUTTERMERE (Lake District). — VICTORIA, LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. HOUSI 
CALLANDER (Perths.).— DREADNOUGHT. HYDE PARK (Knightsbridge TENBY (Pembrokeshire IMPERIAI 
, PALACE. IVANHOE, Bloomsbury St... W.C.?. >WKESBURY.— ROYAL HOP POL} 
CAMBRIDGE.— BLUE BOAR, KENILWORTH, Gt. Russell St., Wt TORQUAY. GRAND. 
ULL. KINGSLEY, Hart St.. W.C.1. ROSETOR 
GARDEN HOUSE. PALACE, Bloomsbury, W.C.1. VICTORIA AND ALI 
glared UNIVERSITY ARMS. THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St.. W.C.).} pp OQON.— MARINE. 
CASTLEROCK (Co, Londonderry). GOL!. WAVERLEY. Southampton Row, W.C.1 PURNBERRY.- LFURNBERKY. 
CHESTER.—GROSVENOR. LYME REGIS.—THE BAY. WARWICK. LORD LEYCEST 54 
CHRISTCHURCH.— KING'S ARMS LYNTON.—-LEE ABBEY. WEMYSS BAY.—SKELMORLIE iS Sh. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCROCHAN. | MALVERN.. FOLEY ARMS WINCHESTER. ROY AL. 
ce eas —RHOS ABBEY. MANCHESTER.— BOWDON HYDRO WINSFORD (Somerset ROYAL OAK 
ZONWAY (N. Wales).—CASTLE. MATLOCK.-~ SMEDLEY'S. WOODHALL SPA (Lies EAGLE Lob 
CRAWFORD, N.B. (Lanark). CRAWFORD, MIDHURST. SPREAD EAGLE. 
CROWBOROUGH.— BEACON. MONMOUTH. BEA! FORT ARM. = - aan = 
Done eurtey ).— SHIRLEY PAKK. MONTROSE (Forfarshire).— BENTS. : 
sHESTER.— KING'S ARMS. NAIRN (Nairnshire). GOLEVIEW. 
DORKING. uirmsh ROVAL MAKINE. POST US YOUR SNAPS 
DROITWICH SPA... WORCESTERSHIRE BEINE | NEWQUAY.— HBADLAND. CFOR BETTER RESULTS” 
BATHS. OBAN.— ALEXANDRA. 
DUMFRIES. - GREAT WESTERN. ; 
EDZELL (Foriarshire)—GLENESK. STATION, RETURNED TO-MORROW 
: ’ PANMURE. PAIGNTON.— PAIGNTON PALACE. lowest prices — Finest quali’ 
ENKEI) > MA RINE. . REDCLIFFE. P q % 
: DALE LAKE (Cumb.).— ANGLERK'S. PAR (Cornwall).—ST. AUSTELL BAY 
EXMOUTH.—MAER BAY. PENMAENMAWR (NX. Wales). GHASD /Wanacte Heaton bi 
Sn eLOCH (Ross-shire ).—GALRLOCH PERTH. ROYAL GEORGK 16, NEW BONO ST, LONDON. WE 
-ENLYON = (Perthshire).-FORTINGALL. SPATION a 
GRANTOWN-ON-SPEY. GRANT Al s. PITLOCHRY. STHROLE PA e's 
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ADVERTISING AND THE ANTIMACASSAR 


| As far back as 1855 a certain Mr. Consider, then, the power of advertis- | 
Rowland had the courage to invest ing, even 75 years ago, in establishing 
£10,000 in advertising. He adver- Macassar Hair Oil in the face of the I 
tised, in his Victorian but very efficient opposition of every houseproud house- \ 


wife, adding a new word to the 


language, even stimulating a new 
Very soon, the men who made Victor- home industry ! 


ian England were with one accord 
keeping their hair in order by the 
regular and perhaps over generous 
use of Macassar Hair Oil. 


way, his Macassar Hair Oil. 


To-day, advertising has more serious 
work to do—and it does it with even 
greater efficiency. 


In the development of press advertis- 


Very soon, the results were obvious ing, from the early days of Macassar 
on the backs of every easy chair in the —_ Qj to this era when it is the chief sales 
land. Hence the sudden appearance on weapon of gigantic industrial corpora- 
} chairs and sofasof that excuse for pains- tions, is a fascinating history of the 
taking needlework—the Antimacassar. nation’s social and industrial progress. 


Press Advertising can do more than make antimacassars, it 
can make markets, it can rebuild prosperity, it can re-estab- 
lish industrial progress on the safe lines of industrial security. 


Issued by: The Institute of Incorporated Practitioners in Advertising, 3-4, Clement's Inn, W.C.2, 
in conjunction with the Federations of Master Process Engravers and Master Printers. 


IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE | 
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No. 99 Gower Street. London. W.C. 1.—Saturday, July 23, 1932. : 




































